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ntleman having occasion to 
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PART SECOND. 





CHAPTER XVI—[conrinvep.] 


Mr. CrLaRKson had listened with horror and 
disgust to the first part of the outlaw’s story, 
but with evident painful interest to its conclusion, 

“What proof have I,” said he, “of the truth 
of your tale about Marie de Beaufort 2” after a 
long pause, which was occupied with intense 
thought. 

“T can soon furnish living testimony which no 
one can doubt, if you wish it,” replied the 
Frenchman. “But the gold, my friend, the 
gold. Peste! I am growing impatient. I have 
been talking till my throat is dry as @ cane patch 
at harvest time.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said the merchant. “Let 
us understand each other. You promise on con- 
sideration of the receipt of five thousand dollars 
in gold to return to France—” 
moe. no,” interrupted the Frenchman, 
© return to France? I, who have escaped 
oe a galleys, and who, in self-defence have 
lone t which my enemies mi term 
murder ?” — 











once and forever ?” 

“ For five thousand dollars in specie, at this 
moment, and afterward, every year, at a certain 
specified date, one th d dollars to be paid at 
such place as I shall point out. You perceive, 
old friend, I am moderate.” 

“ Man, you areextortionate. You would ruin 
me,” cried the merchant, passionately. “Do 
your worst, then, I will not pay a cent.” 

“ As you please,” replied Dulac. “ You pre- 
fer, doubtless, that I should appeal to Madame 
Clarkson ?” 

“You will drive me mad,” said the merchant. 
“ Be reasonable, and we may come to terms, 
otherwise, I myself will appeal to my wife. It 
is but to make an explanation, and your threats 
will be useless—your knowledge powerless to do 
me harm.” 

Dulac appeared to consider over this. “Say, 
then, what you propose ?” he replied. “I will 
be moderate.” 

“ First tell me where you do intend to reside 
in future?” 

“Cela depend. Perhaps in England. I may 
cautiously revisit Paris.” 

Listen then. I agree to pay you five hundred 
dollars a year, in addition-to the five thousand I 
am now about to pay down.” 

“Five hundred? ’Tis a small sum, and sup- 
pose you die before me?” 

“J will settle upon you the like income for the 
remainder of your life.” 

“No, no, my friend, I cannot trust you. On 
second thoughts I find this plan of an annual 
payment will not answer.” 

“ What then will you have?’ demanded the 
merchant, impatiently. 

“ Ten thousand dollars down, and I promise 
you shall not see me, nor hear of me again.” 

Mr. Clarkson was almost speechless with 
passion, but he felt that he was in the power of 
an utterly unscrupulous man, who would not 
hesitate to destroy himself, or to ruin the happi- 
ness, and the future prospects of others, to gratify 
his vengeance. 

“Tt shall be paid,” said he, after a pause, “on 
condition that you leave the United States 
immediately.” 

“ You have the money at hand ?” 

“No. I will give you now five thousand dol- 
lars, and a bill of exchange upon my agent in 
Liverpool for the remaining five thousand.” 

“ Pesté! why not pay the whole sum now ?” 

“ Man,” exclaimed the merchant, “ how can I 
be satisfied that you will then leave the 
country ?” 

“ L’honneur entre les voleurs (Honor among 
thieves),” said the Frenchman, sarcastically. 
Monsieur Clarkson, how can I be satisfied that 
your bill of exchange will be honored in 





England ?” 
The merchant bit his lips. ‘I pledge you my 
word as a merchant,” said he. “ Have I nothing 


to lose? Do you suppose I wish to see you re- 






















turn to pester me again? No. I will meet you 
to-morrow—not here, but at the wharf where the 
English packet lies—and when she is on the 
point of departure, I will slip the bill of exchange 
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an. 
“Stay,” said the merchant, “I will draw out 
a paper in your name, releasing me from all 
claims you may have had against me, and exon- 
erating me from any share in this transaction in 
which you have entangled me. That you will 
sign bite 

“As you please,” said the outlaw, with a 
smile. 

“T am aware it isa mere form,” replied the 
merchant, “but this I promise—so long as you 
are discreet, I will transmit you to England, fifty 
pounds yearly. If you break the contract, that 
remittance will cease, and I solemnly swear I 
will pay you no more money, let what may come 
of it.” 

“That is speaking sensibly,” returned the 
Frenchman. 

The contract was drawn up and signed, the 
bag of gold paid over, and the bill of exchange 
promised on the following day. The Frenchman 
quitted the office, promising to meet the mer- 
chant on board the English packet at the ap- 
pointed time. 

“Ten thousand dollars of hard-earned money 
gone,” soliloquized the merchant. “ Well, large 
as the sum is, it is well spent if it release me 
from the future persecution of this wretch. 
Would to Heaven it could secure me peace of 
mind! Well, well, I must trust to fortune.” 
He looked at his watch. “ Half past eight!” he 
exclaimed. “ It will be ten before I reach home. 
They will wonder what has become of me. This 
has been a terrible day. Another such would 
kill me.” 

It was often his custom to drive himself into 
the city in a light wagon, which he put up at a 
livery stable during the day, a d drove home at 
night. He hastened to the stable, had the horse 
put to, mounted the wagon and drove off. 

His heart was heavy as he drove along the 
now almost deserted streets. Deeply immersed 
in thought he allowed the horse to go his own 
way—which the animal, glad to go home to its 
stable, knew well enough. The merchant sat 
with his eyes half closed, utterly regardless of all 
outward things. 

The livery stable keeper looked after the 
wagon as it rolled away. 

“ Mr. Clarkson is late to-night, seems to me,” 
he observed to a companion. “I say, Tom, 
there goes a happy man—got plenty of money 
—nothing to trouble ‘him, and everything a man 
wants in this world.” 








At noon on the following day, Mr. Clarkson 
stepped down to the wharf, where the packet 
bound for England lay. He quickly discovered 
Pierre Dulac among the crowd, and advanced 
toward him. 

“ Your passage is taken ?” said he. 

“ Yes,” was the brief response. 

“Then here is a bill of exchange for five 
thousand dollars, drawn on Messrs. , of 
Liverpool, and payable at sight.” 

The Frenchman received the note, and ex- 
amined it closely. 

“ All right,” he said, “the contract shall be 
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on board the vessel. Sami pts Por ae 
The moorings were cal adrift, and the packet 


was towed out into the stream. Sail was set, 
and she glided gently away before a light, fair 
breeze. The merchant stood at the end of the 
wharf, and watched her until she could be but 
dimly seen, when he turned away. He was 
alone on the wharf. He breathed a sigh which 
had as much in it of pain as relief. 

“ Would to Heaven I were sure that with the 
departure of that vessel my troubles were over!” 
he said, as he walked slowly back to his office. 
“ But I have business to attend to. I ought to 
have answered Louis’s last letter by this packet. 
I must do so, and despatch it by the next packet 
that sails for England.” 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
A SURPRISE. 

We again ask our readers to accompany us 
across the broad Atlantic into Ja belle France. 
We mentioned in a previous chapter that Mr. 
Clarkson had sent Louis Dupin to France sev- 
eral times to transact business for him with the 
silk manufacturers of Paris and Lyons. On his 
first visit the young man was only eighteen years 





ly. _ So far fr 
He has barely an income suffidient to support 
him in the humblest style of living.” 

“Ts that often the case with men of his high 
birth ?” asked the young man. 

“Too often, now-a-days,” replied the mer- 
chant. “Monsieur Felix Dupin was ruined 
during the revolution. He was, of course, a 
royalist, and his property was confiscated. There 
are many in the same condition.” 

“Whence does he derive the income he now 
possesses ?”” 

“His income?” said the merchant. “It 
scarcely deserves the name. It is merely the 
rent of an old house in Paris, which does not 
bring him in five hundred francs a year.” 

“ Little enough indeed.” 

“ Yes, less than a laborer can earn. Still the 
old gentleman manages somehow or other to 
Support appearances. The cottage he lives in 
at Passy is his own, and he has a small garden, 
which I truly believe supplies him with nearly 
all that he places on his table. He dresses like 
a gentleman of the old school, and a devoted 
servant, named Lucille—I don’t know her other 





of age, and the merchaut upon whom he called 
in Lyons, pleased with his intelligence, invited 
him to make his house 4is home while he re- 
mained in that city. 

“ Yours is decidedly aFrench name, Monsieur 
Dupin,” said the merciant, one day. “ Your 
family, I presume, is of French descent ?” 

“ My father may hav» been of French birth, 
or even I, myself, for mght I know,” was the 
reply. 

“Indeed, you do notknow where you first saw 
the light, then ?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

“ Of course, in thatcase, your parents are 
not living ?” 

“They are not. I cnnot recollect either of 
them.” 

“it is singular. Iam slightly acquainted 
with a gentleman of th name of Dupin, who 
resides in the village ofPassey, near Paris. He 
is too aged to be yourather, but I have heard 
that he had a son nami Louis, who went abroad 
some quarter of a ca@ury ago, and has never 
since been heard of ; wat if this old gentleman 
should be your grandfher ?” 

“I should be very Ippy,” replied the youth, 
apparently much intested, “for I am not 
aware that I have a retion in the world.” 

“TJ will give you aetter of introduction to 
him, which you can resent when you go to 
Paris, if you choose,’nid the merchant, “ and 
if Monsieur Dupin is‘our grandfather I shall 
congratulate you on ur birth, for the old gen- 
tleman is one of the cien nublesse, as they are 
called—a thorough agocrat.” 

“ Who may not be pased to discover a grand- 
son in the guise of a |mble merchant’s clerk,” 
said the young man, dling. 

“Nay,” replied t merchant, “ Monsieur 
Dupin is one of the mt benevolent, and most 





kept.” 


gentlemanly men ofty acquaiotance. I am 


n li with him, and attends to all his 
wants. They must be hard put to it sometimes, 
yet no one ever hears a complaint from them.” 

“He does nothing to increase his income ?” 

“ He is too old, and he was never brought up 
to labor. It is only within the last ten or twelve 
years that he has been se miserably poor. He 
managed to save a considerable sum of money, 
and a quantity of valuable jewelry, with which 
he escaped to England. When it was safe for 
him to return, he was persuaded to lend this 
money—tempted by an offer of good interest— 
toa man who for some years paid him some 
three thousand francs a year, but he turned out 
to be a scoundrel in the long run, and one day, 
ten or twelve years ago, he fled the country with 
all Monsieur Dupin’s capital, and has not since 
been heard of.” 

“ Atall events, then, I shall not receive a leg- 
acy from this grandfather, in prospective,” said 
the young man, smiling, “ nevertheless, I shall 
call upon him, and present your letter, and let 
you know the result.”” 

Louis Dupin was true to his word. He walked 
to Passy, a few days after his arrival at Paris, 
and having had the cottage pointed out to him, 
he entered the garden and knocked at the door. 
It was opened by an old dame, nearly as broad 
as she was high, considerably advanced in years, 
yet to all appearances, cheerful and full of robust 
health, and very respectably attired. 

“ This, I have been informed, is the residence 
of Monsieur Felix Dupin?” said he. 

“ Oui, monsieur.” 

“T have a letter for him. Will you please to 
give it him, and [ wiil await an answer ?” 

The old dame had listened with singular at- 
tention to the young man’s voice; meanwhile 
she had put on her spectacles, and as he handed 
her the letter she looked him full in the face. 
A strange, half-frightened expression came over 


the young man’s name. 
“Louis Dupin, madame,” said he. 
He had searcely spoken the words ere the 
dame uttered a fearful scream, and d: 


with her 


“No, no,” cried the old dame, “ vraime 
(truly), monsieur. He told me his name.” 
The old gentleman, leaning heavily on h 
cane, came into the 


honor to welcome to my cottage ?”” 


with a letter of introd from Mons 


ropping the 
letter from her hands, rushed into the parlor, 


“O, monsieur, monsieur, il est arrivé (He has 
arrived)! It is him or his ghost.”, And Louis 
heard her fall heavily into achair, which creaked 


Who—who—what—who has ars ved 1” ask- 
ed 8 voice which came evidently from the lips of i 
“| ® very old man. “Who has arrived, silly 


woman 1” ‘ 

“ Monsieur Louis.” 

oe ” was the reply, “the woman’s 
mad |” 


“ Who is there?” he said, and then perceiving 
the young man, who had picked up the letter 
from the floor, he repeated, “ Whom have I the 


“My name is Louis Dupin,” replied the 
young man. “I have taken the liberty to call 


seemed ready to sink to the floor as she asked 


old 


nt 





Cartel, of Lyons.” 


extended to, him, and at the same time 
with an anxious ion of it 





the young man’s face. 





face, and his voiee was choked with sobs, 
The old dame, who had heard her master’s ex- 
pressions of joyous recognition and welcome, 
waddled forth, as fast as her obesity would allow 
her, and uniting in the expressi 1 

also threw her arms around the necks of both 
the old and young man, while both hugged the 
latter until he was almost suffocated. 

At length they gave him permission to breathe 
again, and the old gentleman, taking his hand, 
led him into the parlor. He was no longer sur- 
prised at the sudden, and prompt recognition of 
his relationship. Hanging on the wainscot, di- 
rectly before him, over the mantel shelf, was a 
half-length portrait, the features of which so ex- 
actly resembled his own, both in form and ex- 
pression, that no painter could have rendered a 
more correct likeness. It at once rivetted the 
youth’s attention. The old gentleman observed 
that his gaze was directed toward it. 

“It is the portrait of my son Louis; it is the 
portrait of thy father, my child,” said he. 
“Truly,” said the old dame, “ when I saw 
thy face, my child, and while I listened to thy 
voice, I thought it was Monsieur Louis himself, 
who had appeared from the grave.” 

“ Bat tell me, my dear grandson,” said the 
old gentleman, “where hast thou come from, 
and is thy father, my dear son, still living?” 

“ Will you read Mr. Cartel’s letter, sir?” re- 
plied the young man, believiny that that would 
afford the briefest explanation, at present, and 
recollecting that his newly-found grandfather had 
only read the first few lines, as yet. 

The old gentleman carefully wiped his spec- 
tacles, and seated himself to read the letter 
carefully. 

“ Ah,” sighed he, when he had read to the 
end, and carefully refolded the letter, “thou 
knowest nothing of thy father, my poor child, 
and thou hast found a grandfather who can do 
little for thee. O, that for thy sake I were again 
what once I was!” 

The old dame, Lacille Giraud, now quitted the 
room, and soon returned with a bowl of milk and 
some fresh bread and fruit. It was all the house 
afforded ; but simple as was the food, it was 
served in vessels of the finest porcelain, and the 
spoons were of heavy old-fashioned silver, en- 
graved with the crest of the Dupins. They 
were a cherished relic of better days, which no 
pressure of poverty could compel the old gen- 
tleman to part with, and Louis partook of the 
refreshment with a good appetite. ‘ 
He was compelled to remain until the nextt. 
day, Lucille saying that she would resign hens 
bed to him and sleep on the floor—a resol¢>* 
which no protestations on his part could persua/® * 
her to change—and at last, perceiving that apes 
would feel hurt if he persisted in his refusal jnside 
aecepted it. Toward evening, a young gi.*t the 
year or two younger than himself, was" ” 
approaching the house. reed 











her countenance, and she started back and 


“ Ah, voila!” exclaimed dame Lucille. {+ upon 
1 neither 








“Eh—what? Who are you ?” ejaculated the 
old gentleman, receiving the letter that Louis 
peering 
xp into 
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ment the girl came tripping joyously into the 
room, and ranning to the old gentleman kissed 
both his cheeks, and then repeated the salutation 
on the cheeks of Lucille, when, perceiving Louis 
for the first time, she blushed and curtesied low, 
and seated herself demurely upon a chair at the 
other end of the room. 

Louis thought he would like to receive the 
like salutation that had been given to the old 
couple. He fancied he had never seen so lovely 
a girl. Margueritte was somewhat petite in 


it is la petite Margueritte !” And the next mo- , thither to spend the remainder of his days in 
peace and quiet. The remnant of his property 


Margueritte, who, as the reader will recollect, he 


black—the last large, sometimes soft and lan- 
guishing, and sometimes sparkling with arch 
merriment, according as she raised or let fall the 
silky fringe of her long, curved eyelashes. Her 
nose, mouth and chin were beautifully and deli- 
cately formed, and her lips—red as cherries—dis- 





teeth that a princess might have envied. 

A pretty dimple on her cheek, added to the 
bewitching charms of her face, and the excite- 
ment of the walk and the meeting with the stran- 
ger youth, at whom she now and then cast shy, 
arch glances, had mantled her clear, olive skin 
with the rich blood of youth and health. Her 
figure was perfection itself, and her hands, ankles 
and feet might have furnished models for a 
statuary. ' 

We need say no more, for Margueritte is no 
stranger to the reader. She is the little singing 
girl of the Faubourg St. Antoine—the child who 
some ten years before had escaped from the brig 
Vulture, along with the little cabin boy, Armand. 

She had walked from Paris this day to bring 
Monsieur Dupin a pair of stockings that she had 
been knitting for him, and which she now pro- 
duced, receiving another kiss from the old gen- 
tleman as her reward. \ 

he The evening was fine and warm, and they alll 

sat in the summer house in the garden—Mar- 

gueritte having been also pressed to stay at Passy 

} ' over night ; and it was decided that Louis should 
escort her back to Paris in the morning. 

Louis was asked to tell all he knew respecting 
his childhood and boyhood, while the old gentle 
man and Lucille and Margueritte sat and listened. 
And when he had finished his story, the old gen- 
tleman, in turn, told him all about his father, 
from his childhood and boyhood spent in the 
chateau and park, which had been the ancestral 
dwelling of the family for centuries, until he 
was of an age to go to college, and until the day 
when he left the home of his fathers to return to 
it no more. 

It had been the desire of Monsieur Dupin, 
who when a young man had entered the army, 
and who held the rank of colonel at the period 
of his marriage, that his son should also serve 

his king in the same gallant service. To his 
great disappoi » hi , the young man 
had no predilection for the army, and having fine 
literary tastes, was subsequently sent to college 

Drie About this time the disaffection to- 

Been i ich had ov . 













great partisan of Louis the Sixteenth, was/then 
t residing on his estate, near Amiens, where the 
populace was more than usually disaffected. 

Anticipating trouble, and having received a 
wound in battle which obliged him to quit active 
service, and which for many years periodically 
confined him to his room, he sent his son to Eng- 
land to secure him a residence in that country, to 
which he might retire until it was again safe for 
him to return to France. 

The young man went to England, but the 
disaffection increased so rapidly that the colonel, 
who was especially obnoxious to the revolution- 
ary party, was soon—in order to save his life— 
compelled to fly his estates—not to England, 
but to a village among the Apennines, where he 
was effectually concealed. He had no means of 
communicating with his son. It was known that 
his estates had been confiscated, and a report 
was spread abroad that he had been massacred in 
a conflict between the loyalists and the revolu- 
tionists, near the city of Amiens. 

Young Louis Dupin, believing that his family 
was ruined, embarked for the West Indies, hav- 
ing invested his property in merchandize, and 
there he succeeded so well that he accumulated a 
large fortune in a short space of time. The 
island of St. Domingo was the place of his re- 
treat, and there he resolved to settle, with his 
wife—the daughter of a fugitive noble like him- 
self, whom he had wedded in England—and his 
infant child, who was born shortly after his ar- 
rival in the West Indies. Madame Dupin died 
shortly after she had given birth to this child, 
and when the infant—a boy—was about three 
years old, the insurrection broke out, to which 
we have alluded in an early chapter of our story. 
Monsieur Dupin escaped on board the brig com- 
manded by Captain Dulac, taking with him his 
child, and a considerable sum in specie. The re- 
sult of this unhappy attempt to escape we have 
already related. 

The colonel on his return to Paris used every 
endeavor to discover whither his son had fled 
after the insurrection at St. Domingo, but in 
vain. All he could learn was that the young 
man had perished, how he knewnot. Some said 
he had been slain in the general massacre, others 
that the vessel he had escaped in had been 
wrecked, and yet others that he had been mur- 
dered by pirates, who had seized the vessel in 
5 which he had embarked. For a long time he 
sh hoped that all these accounts were false, but he 

B was at length obliged, reluctantly, to give up all 
desa hope of his son’s existence, and to believe that 
digw one or other accounts of his death was true. It 

was known that he had been very successful in 
ougt his investments, and that he had been the pos- 
such ® sessor of a large fortune, but it was impossible 
as lik€ 14 Jearn what had become of it. Such at that 
deal m period was the troublous state of affairs, that his 
more Of irs, if he had any other than his aged father, 
and cap& int easily have been robbed of their inherit- 

“nce by designing persons, after the Haytien 
year, whe, olution. 

















figure, and her complexion was that of a dark | until by the 
brunette. Her hair, eyebrows and eyes were | old colonel 
fortune, he was reduced to almost utter penury. 
Then Margueritte—against the old gentleman’s 
wishes, for he insisted that she should still reside 
with him and Lucille, and share what they still 
possessed—insisted on going to Paris, and en- 
deavoring to earn her own livelihood by her 
closed when she smiled, a set of white, pearly | skill with her needle. It was a desperate strug- 
gle for a young, delicate and friendless child, for 
Margueritte did not know that she had a relative 
living, nor even what had been the surname of 
her parents. The old gentleman had named her 
Blémont, after an old and deceased friend. But 
at length she succeeded in gaining, at least suf- 
ficient money to provide her with the actual ne- 
cessities of life, and to permit her occasionally to 
make a little present to her aged benefactor, whom 
she frequently visited, and loved as fondly as if 










It was at this period that he adopted the child, 


rescued from the clutches of Mother Sansdents, 
after the occurrence of the accident on the Boule- 
vard Italienne, and the child lived with him, 
iscality of the man to whom the 
nad entrusted the rempant of his 





she had really been his daughter, and it was on 
the occasion of one of these visits that she made 
the acquaintance of Louis Dupin, who had at 
that t di da grandfather in the old 
colonel. 

These particulars Louis learnt, partly during 
the evening of his visit, from his grandfather’s 
lips, and partly from the lips of Margueritte, 
during his walk home with her from Passy to 
Paris on the following morning, and when the 
young man left the industrious and pretty little 
dressmaker at the entrance of the house on Rich- 
elien Street, in which she occupied a small cham- 
ber on the fifth story, he felt that he was over 
head and @ai in love with her already. 

At least once in two years, sometimes oftener, 
Louis Dupin visited France, until he had at- 
tained to his twenty-seventh year, when, as the 
reader is aware, he was sent for the last time to 
arrange his employer’s business affairs in that 
country, prior to Mr. Clarkson’s retiring alto- 
gether from active life. 

On each successive visit the young man duti- 
fully visited his grandfather, and, of course, 
spent all his leisure hours with little Marguerite, 
it being understood between them that as soon 
as Louis was in the receipt of a salary sufficiently 
large to enable him to maintain a wife—and fam- 
ily in prospective—he was to marry the pretty 
little grisette, and carry her off to the United 
States. 

Perhaps this visit of Louis Dupin’s to France, 
at the impressible age of , led to the 
disappointment of Mr. Clarkson, in regard to a 
certain plan he had conceived inj #m™ ind. 












trouble. 
Meanw 


in her poverty, singing merril¥ as she sat at 
work, while her thoughts wandered far away 
from her song, to her lover, separated by a thou- 
sand leagues of watery waste from her he loved ; 
but Marguerite was innocent, and fond and 
faithful, and she never for a moment doubted her 
lover’s constancy, and truly believed that in due 
time the day would come which would seal their 
mutual happiness by uniting them for life. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LOVERS’ MEETING. 


Arter Louis Dupin’s singular rencontre with 
Pierre Dulac on board the French packet boat, 
he proceeded in the diligence to Lyons, and 
thence—after a few days sojourn to transact bus- 
iness with certain Lyonese merchants—to Paris. 
This was the fifth time that he had visited 
France on Mr. Clarkson’s business. From 
Paris he despatched the letter to his employer 
which had caused the latter so much anxiety 
and distress of mind, and which had prepared 
him for the unexpected and unpleasant interview 
with Dulac, after the lapse of so many years. 
On the evening of Louis Dupin’s arrival in 
the French capital, there sat in a small chamber 
au cinquieme—that is, on the fifth floor—of a tall, 
old-fashioned house in the Rue Richelieu, a pret- 
ty, black-haired, dark-eyed young woman of five- 
and-twen‘y. It was our old acquaintance, Mar- 
gueritte Blémont, now seven years older than 
when she first made the acquaintance of Louis, 
and fifteen years older than when we first intro- 
duced her to the reader as she stood singing 
before the café in the Boulevard Italienne. 

As we observed in the preceding chapter, Mar- 
gueritte, the little barefooted singing girl, had 
grown up under the fostering care of old Colonel 
Dupin, to be as pretty a specimen of the neat, 
active, kind-hearted and slightly mischievous 
French grisette, as was to be found in Paris. 
Having enjoyed the advantages of four or five 
years training at a good school, before the old 
colonel had been defrauded of the remnant of 
his property saved from the general plunder of 
the aristocrats which took place during the early 
years of the revolution, Margueritte was much 
better educated than most young women in 
Paris who depend upon the exercise of their own 
industry and skill in the use of the needle, and 
Lucille had also taken pains to instruct her in 
household duties, consequently, independently 
of her personal attractions, she was every way 
adapted to make an excellent wife to a mechanic 
or small tradesman. Her beauty had attracted 
the attention of several young men far above her 
in wealth and social position, but she had turned 
a deaf ear to all their insidious wiles, and flat- 
teries, and professions of love, and had also re- 


had grown to be a really 


Margueritte had no thought for any but Louis 
Dupin, her American lover, with whom she reg- | and his wife is not strong , 
ularly corresponded, and for whom she was con- 
tented to wait, no matter how many years, until 
he found himself in a positiof to marry her and 
carry her off to the United States. 


During these last seven 
tifal woman. As 
youthful in appearance as #er, her features wore 
a more intelligent and thoughtful expression, and 
her light, graceful fe a} become more per- 
fectly developed. 
native of the south of France on account of her 
clear, rich, olive complexion, through which the 
rich, warm blood mi hr cheeks, and the 
mingling of tenderness and earnestness in the 
liquid depth of her dark’!se, almost black eyes, 
and the glorious coronal formed by the silky, 
glossy, jet-black tresses of her long and abun- 
dant hair, gave a queenliness to her beauty that 

a blonde rarely possesses. 

The apartment in which she sat at work was 
small indeed. With the exercise of all her skill 
and industry, working from fourteen to fifteen 
hours a day, she could seldom earn more than a 
franc and a half, or thirty sous a day, while 
the expenses of living cost her twenty sous a 
day, leaving only aboufone hundred and eighty 
francs a year to pay for her lodging, and to 
clothe herself neatly as she always did. Still 
she was as well off as most of her class, and as 
cheerful and contented, perhaps more cheerful 
and contented than if she had been a princess, 
and poor as she was, she always had a trifle on 
hand to help those poorer than herself. 

Her little room contganed a small tent bedstead, 
hung, as is the custom in France, with white 
curtains, a couple of cane-bottomed chairs, a 
small table—so small that it only just sufficed to 
fold the young girl work box and sewing me- 
terials, and a chest which sometimes did duty 
as an extra table, and which contained her 
clothing and little valuables. A small brazier 
for holding charcoal, served alike to warm the 
room in cold weather, and to cook her food and 
heat her coffee. A little cupboard contained her 
few necessary household utensils. 

For the rest, the rdom was bare, unless one 
may consider a cage in which a canary was 
blithely singing, a cat which was so well trained 
and so thofoughly domesticated that the canary 
was ly secure,-though tabby could have 
reached the cage and killed the little prisoner 
which it contained with the utmost ease, and a 
green painted flower pot in which bloomed a 
beautiful china rose tree, as articles of furniture. 
From the solitary window near which the 
young woman sat, tére was a splendid prospect 
of the surrounding chimneys, but this did not 
matter to the seamstress, who was too busily 
occupied to have timg to waste in gazing at the 
promenaders in the t below, if she had been 
able to do so. Sontracted view from her 


yiyS5ee; or in the gardens o} 



















ries, 
The curtains of 1 


bed and window, and the 
counterpane, and ¢j@® sheets which were neatly 
turned over, were fas white as snow, and one 
might have eaten off the uncarpeted and well- 
polished floor, it was so perfectly clean, while the 
fair Pp of the chamber was a model of 
cleanliness and freshness of person, and neatness, 
and even tastefulness of attire. 
She was singing merrily this evening, seeming 
as it were, playfully to strive to outsing the 
canary, who, on his part, stood on his perch, his 
head turned coquettishly on one side, straining 
his little throat as if he entered fully into the 
spirit of the vocal contest, and trilling forth his 
sweet song, so earnestly that it was amusing to 
behold him. 
“Ah, ca!’ exclaimed his young mistress, 
suddenly ceasing her song, and laughing merrily 
as she addressed her little favorite. “Tu m’a 
vaincee, petit Louis (Thou hast conquered me, 
little Louis). I canyot sing like thee, after all, 
ma mignone, and now thou shalt have thy 
reward.” 
The bird ceased to sing, as if he understood 
her, and stood, his head tumed aside, peeping 
roguishly at her, wich one of his bright, bead-like 
eyes. Margueritte advanced her face to the 
cage, and he hoppedalong his perch and began 
to caress her, chirping softly the meanwhile, until 
she placed a small piece of lump sugar between 
the wire, when he turned aside to peck at the 
dainty sweetmeat. 
“ Margueritte, Man’selle Margueritte!” called 
somebody outside th door. 
“Ah, it is thou? Come in, dear Lucille,” 
answered the young veman, and Lucille Giraud’s 
fat, short, unwieldy prson made its appearance 
in the doorway, and pesently the old dame wad- 
dled into the room, laghing, as she exclaimed : 
“ Ah, mon Dieu, der little Margueritte, where 
shall I sit? Ma foi, shall break down those 
nice, new chairs, whid are only fit for sylphides 
like thee, ma mignon and if I stand, I shall 
occupy all the spare jace on the floor.” 

“Siton the bed, Luille,” replied Marguerite, 
also laughing at theild dame’s joke upon the 
dimensions of the rom, “ that is strong enough 
to bear your weight. What hast thou got in 
thy apron, Lucille?” 

“ Ma foi—a cabbag}” replied the old woman, 
producing an immenspecimen of that esculent 
vegetable. 

“ A cabbage ?” 

“Yes. Thou knowt we have little more 

than we need, the goo'Monsieur Dupin and I, 

and yet I wished to byg something for the poor 

sick man and his wifen the garret above. So, 

as it was a fine day, I iid to myself, ‘ Lucille, a 

walk will do thee goo Thou shalt go see /a 





little garden are very je and good, I thought I 
would cut one and brinit with me to make soup 





fased the honest offers of many young men in her 














«“ Sg Lecottage in the little village of Passy, retired 


for young 


oe 


the Chausse d’Autin, who, poor as he now was, 


this hot weather, and $ so stout and fleshy, ma 


name of the invalid ?”* | 


young and of all raiks—even to the highest—to 
occupy rooms on different flats of large tenement 
! h houses ; the lower floors being occupied by th 

petite Margueritte,’ anas the cabbages in our | who can afford to pay high rents. . rie 


for the sick man ; but was very heavy to carry th 


lived in hopes of becoming a great avocat, or | good wages. He is a lapidary by trade, and 
author, or member of the legislature, and caus- | they sometimes earn much money working for 
which he had secured when he fied from Amiens, | ing his native country to glory in his name. the jewellers.” 

was, as he believed, securely invested, and the 
interest was sufficient to afford him a comfortable 
maintenance, though his income was not @ tithe 
of that which he had formerly enjoyed. 


| 
oor 
“Poor man! And he has been so long sick, | 


“No; and the infant gives them much trouble. 


Yet ’tis a pretty child.” 


“wish we were rich, then we could help 


them, Margueritte. I am afraid my cabbage 
rs, the pretty girl | will not be of much use by itself.” 


“J am afraid not,” sighed Margueritte. “It 


is a miserable hole, that garret, for a sick man, 
and his wife, and a little child, to live in.” 


“ He is not worse ?” said the old dame, alarmed 


A¢geritrally taken for a | at the tone of the young woman’s voice. es 
thought that he was convalescent ?” 


“Ah, yes, Lucille; but, do you , know, I 
don’t believe they have had a morsel of food 
since yesterday? But a few hours since I heard 
Madame Garvel sobbing on the landing. I 
opened the door to learn what was the matter, 
and she said her husband had sent her to the 
jewellers to ask for one franc, Lucille--vuly 
think, one poor little franc to buy food, and to 
be worked for by-and-by, when Garvel gets well 
—and it was refused. Ma foi! I hadn’t a sou 
in my pocket, and I was out of provision—the 
cupboard was empty—or I would have supplied 
her with food, or asked her to borrow a franc of 
me; but I followed her softly up stairs, and 
peeped through the crevice in the partition, after 
Madame Garvel had closed the door—there are 
plenty of crevices, more’s the pity—and I saw, 
O, such a sight, Lucille! It wonld have melted 
the heart of a miser. The woman, after she 
had taken off her hood, and I could see her face, 
looked the picture of famine, and the child, 
poor little thing, is nothing but skin and bone. 
It has no clothing, and the poor man lay on the 
damp, straw bed, pale as a corpse. He is well 
of his fever, but is perishing for lack of nour- 
ishment, and the woman cast toward him such a 
look of despair! Mfon Dieu, it was pitiable!” 
Margueritte’s voice was momentarily choked 
with emotion, and Lucille was fairly weeping 


imply a desire for more intimate acquaintance 
ship —though he was always respectful in his 
demeanor. But Margueritte had given him no 
encouragement, though she had replied to him 
civilly; for she knew full well the distance be- 
tween herself and him in social position, to wish 

a closer acquaintanceship, which, at least, would 
have given occasion for scandal. 

She believed the footstep to be his, and that he 
was returning home at an earlier hour than usu- 
al. Whoever it was, the person passed on above 
the first landing, and the second. Margueritte 
set herself to work guessing : 

“ Now, who can it be ? It is not old Pierre Ro- 
guet, who lives au troisieme (on the third floor) ; 
nor of lame Jacques Dessaix ; and all the floors 
above are tenemented by women.” 

On and upward advanced the step; light and 
quick, but not that of a woman. 

Margueritte felt a little frightened. She was 
alone on the fifth floor; and above her was only 
poor Gerval and his wife and child. The step 
sounded like that of the gay, gallant monsieur, 
who lived on the first floor. Once or twice she 
had seen him a trifle elevated with wine. 

“ Can it be possible,” she thought, “ that he is 
so now, and is coming to pay me & visit ?” 

She knew that the gay gentlemen on the first 
floor of other houses visited sometimes the rooms 
of her fellowwork-women, who lived above them. 
Her heart beat quick. How she wished that 
Lucille would return. 

Step by step, past the third, the fourth land- 
ing, advanced the light, quick, gentlemanlike 
footstep, until the intruder, whoever he was, was 
on the flight of stairs which led to her landing. 
Another moment and there came a light, gentle 
tap at her room door. 

“ Who is that?” asked the young woman, en- 
deavoring to conceal her agitation, and to speak 
in a firm tone of voice. 

“ Does Mademoiselle Margueritte Blémont re- 
side here ?”’ was the response. } 
« Bon Dieu!” exclaimed the young woman, in 
a low tone, her heart leaping to her throat. “Tt 





in sympathy. ‘“ What could I do?” 
the young woman. “I came down stairs and 
searched the cupboard. There was nothing there. 
I had eaten the last of iiw loaf for my dinner, 
and I have neither money nor food till I carry 
home this parcel of work which I have just fin- 
ished. I was just going with it when you came 
+ ” 
ce What is this ?” asked the old woman, taking 
from a chair a child’s garment nearly finished. 
“Tis a frock for the little baby. You see a 
few more stitches will complete it. I'll tell you 
what you shall do, Lucille. You shall carry the 
bundle to the shop. They will pay you for me 
—they are very prompt—and I will remain at 
home and finish the baby’s dress. You shall 
buy what food you think proper for the poor 
people with the money—six francs—that you 
will receive, and also some bread and butter, and 
coffee and sugar for me, and after we have pro- 
vided them with some food, we will take supper 


tern aat.. Will not that be the best ?” 


possible! I must have been dreaming.” 
She rose from her chair to re-assure herself ;— 
but the visitor was impatient. He thought his 
question had not beer heard, and repeated it. 

“ Louis—my own Louis,” cried Margueritte. 
The door was thrown open by the impatient 
young man, and the next moment, the young 
seamstress was locked in the embrace of her 
long-absent lover. 

Broken expressions of joy, and mutual con- 
gratulations, occupied several minutes, during 
which period Lucille entered the room unper- 
ceived, and looked upon the scene that was be- 
ing enacted, with an expression of astonishment, 
not unmixed with displeasure, for she did not re- 
cognize Louis, and believed him to be the young 
monsieur from below, or some one of his boon 
pani c quently, a lover; such as a 
young woman in Margueritte’s position could 
not honorably accept. 

«But tell me, dear Louis,” said Marguerite, 








the bundle, and imprinting a kiss on the young 
woman’s forehead. “I will go gladly. How 
thankful we ought to be to God, who blesses us 
by enabling us to be of service to our poor fellow- 
creatures who are worse off than we!” And 
thus speaking, the kind old woman waddled out 
of the room. 

Margueritte stitched away rapidly at her work 
of charity, but she did not resume her song. 
Her heart was too full, as she sat thinking of the 
distress of the poor people who occupied the 
miserable garret over her head, whom she had 
frequently assisted out of her own slender means, 
often watching by the bedside of the invalid all 
night after she had done a hard day’s work, 
while he lay in the delirium of fever, in order 
that his poor wife might snatch a few hours’ re- 
pose. Margueritte sincerely pitied the poor 
creature, who had evidently been better off before 
sickness had rendered the man unfit for work, 
and reduced them to utter poverty. 

Presently it began to grow dark. The little 
canary bird having wearied himself with singing, 
tucked his head under his wing, and forming his 
tiny body into the semblance of a bal! of yellow 
feathers, packed himself on one leg and dropped 
off to sleep. 

Margueritte lit her lamp, drew the window 
curtains close, and again busily plied her needle, 
waiting the return of Luci!!s, and the only sounds 
that were heard were the drawing of the thread 
through the seam, and the low purring of the cat, 
which had coiled itself up at its mistress’s feet. 
The last stitch in the child’s garment had been 
taken. The young woman collected from her 
own somewhat scant wardrobe a few trifling ar- 
ticles that she thought she could do without, and 
that might prove useful to the objects of her 
gentle solicitude, and made them up into a bun- 
dle, and then reseating herself, fell into at rain of 
deep thought. Presently, the sound of footsteps 
was heard on the stairs, far down below. 

“Tt is Lucille,” murmured the young woman. 
‘She is soon back. I hope she has purchased 
something nice and nourishing for poor Gerval. 
Poor, good old Lucille!’ and she looked toward 
the large cabbage, which iay in a corner of the 
room, and smiled. 

The steps still mounted ; Margueritte listened. 
“TItis not Lucille—I thought she had been 
very quick. Her step is slow, and heavier, poor 
old fat Lucille !” 

Upward mounted the footstep. 

“It is a man’s step,” thought Marguerite. 
Some monsieur who has rooms on the third 
floor, most likely.” 

In Paris it is the custom for bachelors old and 


« 


This was the case in the house in which 3 


amstress, when he had casually met her on the 
ower flight of stairs, and who had once or twice 








“Garvel, they callm. Ah, he once earned 


remain in France a long while. 
grandfather? Is he well 2” 


which she had been sent— 
addressed her in such a manner as seemed to pi one meeting poor Gerval, in our hap- 


blushing and smiling, as § igpted herself 
trary-yourstir? or has my imagination couhaet 
up your presence? But a few minutes since, I 
was looking at the miniature you gave me, and 
then I fell to thinking how many thousands of 
miles you were off, and how long it had been 
since I had seen you.” 

“Ifyou doubt my material presence, I will 

give you additional proof of it,” said the young 
man. 
“O, no, thank you,” replied Margueritte, arch- 
ly smiling. “I have had proof sufficient for the 
present ; but why have you not written? It is 
six months since I have received a letter. 1 be- 
gan to think you had forgotten your poor, simple 
Marguerite, and forsaken her for some of those 
American girls, whom they say are beautiful.” 

The expression of Margueritte’s features 
showed that she had no such doubts, but Louis 
replied : 

“Fi donc, Margueritte! Fie then! to doubt 
my constancy for one moment. Such doubts 
merit punishment and the penalty shall be a 
kiss.” He stood for a moment holding both 
Margueritte’s hands in his, looking with love 
and admiration into her sweet face ; and then he 
again clasped her in his embrace, and ki#sed her 
lips, cheeks, and brow a dozen times. 

[SEE ENGRAViNG.] 
The blushing girl struggled to free herself, and 
when she had with difficulty succeeded, she saw, 
standing near the door of the little apartment, 
for, while Louis and Margueritte were standing 
up, there was scarcely room for her fat figure to 
enter—the old dame Lucille Giraud—who being 
slightly deaf, had not understood the conversa- 
tion of the lovers ; she stood looking on with an 
expression of countenance very different from 


that which her good-natured visage usually 
wo! 


re. 
“O, Lucille, Lucille !” exclaimed Margueritte. 
oJ pa Here is Louis, returned to Paris” 
“Tien!” exclaimed the old dame, “ Mai: 
Mam'selle Marguerite, what pe RB art 
wickedness is this? Ah, Margueritte! Thou of 
whom I thought so much—” 
Bi What, Mere Lucille ; do you not know me?” 
cried Louis, turning to the old dame, and taking 
her hand. “ Have you forgotten Louis Dupin?” 
The old lady looked earnestly into his face, 
“ Ah, what a foolish old thing I am,”’ she said, 
“ Tdid not know you. I thought you one of the 
gay gallants from the first floor. I am so glad 
When did you arrive? How long are you going 


toremain? Ah! Perhaps you will not return 
again 7” 


“TI must, Lucille ; but it is likely that I shall 
But how is my 


“Ah!” replied Lucille, with a sigh, “ Mon- 


sieur Dupin is growing old. He is breakin, 
fast. ~ 


I can perceive a change almost every day, 


7 But he will be glad to see thee, my child ; and, 
a Mar- | ma 

gueritte hired an apartment. On the lower floor | H. 
ere resided a gay, and, *pparently, wealthy | er. 
young man, who had often ogled the pretty 


| foi! Bat, Marguerittdost 
on the £.. Colonel Dupin, on his return, having purchased | own rank of life, and of many a student from | " ee 


fai! How you have grown and improved 
ow the girls will envy thee, Margueritte, a bee 
—si galant—si brave—si amiable—si gentil !"” 

Her thoughts now reverted to the errand on 





ness,” she said. “ See here, Margueritte. I 
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neous contents of his miraca: 

she said, “is bread and a 
coffee, and sugar for Mada 
the babe, and here are two o 
of grapes ; and seo,” transfe 
another pocket, “ here is a #: 
and let them say what th 
glass of wine would do } 
really needs it to » 

bought a candle to light up 

half pound of beef to mak: 

had to find some use for my 
tle pot of the sweetest bu 
you and me, for you said ) 

supper; and Lam hungry 1 

spent all your money but tw. 

it was gone before I know » 
not be angry?” 

Margueritto wished she 
money, and Louis, who had 
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obtained the six francs, and they gave me anoth- 
er batch of needlework for you—but I have spent 
most of the money.” She began emptying 
bulky articles from her capacious pockets, after 
& most enterprising manner; vieing with Pro- 
fessor Anderson, when he displays the miscella- 
neous of his mi lous bottle. “ Here,” 
she said, “is bread and a bottle of milk, and 
coffee, and sugar for Madame Gerval and the 
the babe, and here are two oranges, and a bunch 
of grapes ; and see,” transferring her hands to 
another pocket, “ here is a small bottle of wine— 
and let them say what they may—Z believe a 
glass of wine would do him good; Madame 
really needs it to strengthen her, and then I have 
bought a candle to light up the garret; and a 
half pound of beef to make soup. You see, I 
had to find some use for my cabbage—and a lit- 
tle pot of the sweetest butter; and bacon for 
you and me, for you said you had nothing for 
supper; and Iam hungry myself—and—I have 
spent all your money but two francs. My faith! 
it was gone before I knew anything. You will 
not be angry ?” 

Margueritte wished she had spent all the 
money, and Louis, who had been looking on, in 
wonder, at the marvellous capacity of Lucille’s 
pockets, unable to get ina word, now asked 
who was this Gerval, of whom they spoke. 

Lucille took the reply out of Margueritte’s 
lips, and in spite of the young woman’s protesta- 
tions, poured forth her praises into the ears of 
her delighted lover, until her cheeks were dyed 
with blushes—telling how, but for her, the poor 
unfortunates must have perished with cold and 
hunger, and how when Gerval lay ill with fever, 
Margueritte had expended, she was sure, half her 
own poor earnings upon the distressed family, 
and how, night afier night, after a hard day’s 
work, she had sat up with the sick man, while 
his poor wife sought a few hours rest and sleep. 
“Ah, monsieur Louis,” she said, “ you have 
reason to rejoice, Margueritte is an angel of 
goodness. There 1s not such another young 
woman in Paris. Ah! if mam’selle were only 
rich! The poor would have cause to bless her.” 

“Good, Lucille,” replied the young man, 
“you have only told me that which I already 
know. Stilla lover is always glad to hear his 
mistress’s praises repeated ; but you have not yet 
replied to my question, and told me who is this 
Gerval ?” 

“ He is a poor, sick lapidary, who lives in the 
garret, above,” answered Lucille. “He is a 
young man. I should think, about your age— 
but you need not be jealous—for he is married. 
That is all I know. Margueritte may know 
more.” 

“No,” said Margueritte, “I know nothing 
more than that I believe he has seen better days, 
and that he is a good man, and an industrious 
workman.” 

“You must promise me to share in your act 
of charity,” said Louis, and slipping a gold 
louis into the hands of Lucille, he requested her 
to go out again and bring, not only such com- 
forts as the sick man re 





time, that he had eaten no dinner purposely, 
that he might have an appetite to sup with 
Margueritte. 

This was partly a ruse, to get the old woman 
out of the room, that he might converse for a 
short time with his young mistress, undisturbed 
by the presence of a third person. So while 
Margueritte busied herself in preparing coffee, 
the lovers plied each other with questions rela- 
tive to what had occurred during the period of 
their long separation; and they were still thus 
occupied, when Lucille returned laden with good 
things, which she temptingly and proudly dis- 
played on a cloth, spread on the bed, for the ta- 
ble was altogether too small to contain the nu- 
merous materials of provision the old dame had 
purchased with Louis’s money. 

Indeed, it was a matter of wonder and amaze- 
ment where Lucille had managed to stow, ample 
as were her pockets, the bread, meat, fruit, sugar, 
lemons, wine, and the host of eatables and drink- 
ables she displayed, one after another. It is 
likely that the fifth floor of the house, on the Rue 
Richelieu, had never before been the store-room 
of such a stock of provisions, at one time. 

Lucille set to work at once, to assist Margue- 
ritte in preparing an abundant supper, Louis 
impeding their progress, considerably, by his 
clumsy endeavors to afford assistance. However, 
through their joint endeavors, or, rather, in spite 
of Louis’s hinderances, in a short time an ample 
meal was spread upon the clothes-chest—the ta- 
ble being much too small to sustain the various 
viands—and Lucille declared herself satisfied. 
She only regretted that there was no possibility 
of cooking the cabbage she had brought all the 
way from Passy that night ; and before they sat 
down to partake of the feast provided, they as- 
cended in a body to the poor garret occupied 
by Gerval and his wife ; Margueritte carrying her 
bundle of clothing; Louis laden with a tray 
filled with bread, and meat, and fruit; while 
Lucille puffed after him with a bottle of wine in 
one hand, and a pot of hot coffee in the other. 

It was somewhat of a difficult task, mounting 
the rickety, crooked staircase thus heavily la- 
den, but they reached the narrow, dark landing 
in safety, and Margueritte, having tapped at the 
door and received no answer, took the liberty of 
an old friend, lifted the latch and walked in, fol- 
lowed by the others. 

The savory fumes of the hot coffee, however, 
soon awakened Madame Gerval from her slum- 
bers. She sprang up from her wretched bed of 
damp straw, for the rain trickled down from the 
roof in wet weather, and there was nota dry 
spot in the miserable room. As soon as she was 
sufficiently awake to comprehend the purpose of 
her untimely visitors, the tears sprang to her 
eyes, and coursed down her pale cheeks, as she 
raised her thin, white hands and arms, and in- 
yoked the blessing of Heaven upon her humble 
but generous benefactors. 

« Gerval—husband ;” she called to the inva- 
lid, who still lay sleeping by her side. ““ Wake— 





wake—dear husband, here is food ! Thank God! 
thank God !1—food—food—at last !”’ And she fell 
back, in a fit of hysteric laughter, that was fright- 
fal alike to witness and to listen to. 


ired i atom ’ abated Bo 
4 Supper for themselved + ro tent matoriala doy thank me, Madame Gerval. Ihave done all 


The man opened his eyes and endeavored tq 
rise up in bed, but was too weak. Margueritte 
and Lucille sat down on the floor—a table the 
wretched garret did not contain, not even a 
chair that was fit to sit in—the bundle of cloth- 
ing, and the wine, and coffee they had brought 
between them, and while Margueritte took the 
infant from its mother’s arms, Lucille endeavored 
to restore the sufferer. 

The infant, a child of twelve or fourteen 
months old, made an attempt to cry—the poor 
little creature had been early inured to misery, 
and though its features resembled those of the 
mother and father both, both of whom were evi- 
dently handsome, notwithstanding they were so 
reduced by sickness and poverty—it was shock- 
ing to look at it, and see what a tiny mass of 
skin and bone it was. 

Lucille soon restored the mother ; and the in- 
fant, who had all the time stared, wonderingly, 
into Margueritte’s face, with his great, round 
eyes, naturally large, and seemingly twice the 
size they really were, in contrast with the little, 
wizen-like face, was given back to her. 

Gerval himself now began to comprehend what 
was going forward. He was assisted to sit up in 
bed, by Lucille, who arranged the hard pillows 
behind his back, in such a manner as to support 
him in a sitting position. 

Then, for the first time, Louis observed his 
cadaverous visage. The young man shuddered 
as he gazed upon his pale, sunken cheeks, and 
upon his shrunken form. He looked like a skel- 
eton, with the bones lightly covered with shriv- 
elled, yellow skin, and his black eyes and hair 
were in frightful contrast with the corpse-like 
pallor of his face, while his mouth, not naturally 
large, appeared to be of enormous size, and the 
coarse, black stubble on his cheeks, and chin, and 
upper lip, unshaven for a week, added to the un- 
earthly wrotchedness of his appearance. Though 
scarcely twenty-seven years of age, he looked 
like a withered old man of seventy. He had re- 
covered from his wasting fever, which had left 
him utterly prostrated with weakness, and he was 
now literally dying of starvation. 

Although both the man and his wife were 
truly grateful for the timely succor afforded them, 
and both strove to express their gratitude to 
Heaven, and to the generous and kind-hearted 
though humble friends whom Heaven had sent 
to their aid, the tiger-like savage greediness 
with which both, but the man, especially, glared 
at the food, was shocking to witness. 

Lucille warned Madame Gerval not to allow 
her husband, in his present exhausted condition, 
to eat too much of the food provided for him, 
and Marguerite, scarcely able to speak, so much 
was she affected by the sight of so much misery, 
after having pointed out to the wife of the sick 

man the bundle of clothing she had brought for 

the child and herself, said : 

“We will leave you now, Madame Gerval. 

See here. Here is food for a week to come, at 

least, and let us hope, that by the blessing of 

Heaven, Monsieur Gerval will be better, and 


that I could do, but it has been very little. It is 
this young man, Louis Dupin who has provided 
all this.” 

Louis, meanwhile, had stepped to the side of 
the sick man, and had slipped a louis d’or into 
his hand, motioning to him to say nothing about 
it. The man, however, had heard Margueritte 
mention the name of Louis Dupin, and, feeble 
as he was, he endeavored to raise himself from 


his pillow. 
“ What do I hear?” said he. “What name 
was that? Louis Dupin! Is thathe? Let me 


see your face, monsieur. Tell me—were you— 
were you—’ He fell back upon his pillow and 
closed his eyes. They thought he was dead, 
and Mad Gerval i with terror, but 
he soon recovered, and, raising himself again, 
gasped out: “ It—is—weakness. That—is— 
all—I shall get better—I feel it—This food—will 
—save—my life. But I cannot speak—now— 
It would—kill me—the excitement—and, I am 
unable—just now to collect my thoughts. You 
will see me again—another time.” 

“J will,’ said Louis, who, ever eager to learn 
something of his father and mother, and fancy- 
ing that the sick man must have something of 
importance to tell him—perhaps, relating to 
them—was very desirous to listen: but he saw 
Gerval’s weakness, and knew that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should be kept quiet, 
and above all, free from excitement. 

“ Promise!” said Gerval, layiag his hand upon 
Louis’s arm. 

“T faithfully promise, as soon as I return from 
Lyons. I hope then to see you much stronger.” 
The man appeared to be satisfied, and Louis 
and the two women descended the dark, dirty, 
ricketty staircase, and entered the comparatively 
luxuriant though diminutive apartment occupied 
by Margueritte; where they sat down to the 
bounteous meal which had been provided by the 
young man’s liberality. 

Some curiosity was expressed, with respect to 
that which Monsieur Gerval had to relate to 
Louis, but this was soon forgotten in the eager- 
ness of the two lovers to inquire into the minute 
details of all that had occurred, in which they 
were mutually interested, since they had last 
parted. . 

Lucille, as a matter of course, remained all 
night with Marguerite, and it was past midnight 
ere Louis rose from the imprisoned table, and 
bade farewell to his mistress; until he should 
meet her again on his return from Lyons. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 








THE WORLD. 

The world: it is all title page there are no 
contents. It is all vexation in getting, in keep- 
ing, in losing it; and whether we get or lose, 
we are still dissatisfied. It is only a tedious rep- 
etition of the same things. It will yield us no 
support or consolation when we most want it—in 
the horrors of a guilty mind, and the approach- 
ing terrors of death. It is fickle, variable, and 
unstable as the wind; it is always fickle, always 
changeable, always unstable. There is no stead- 
{astness in its honors, riches, pleasures; it is all 
vanity, all a lie, forever.— Home Journal. 
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THE WATER LILIES, 


eee 
BY MRS. M. T. CALDOR. 


Tue little boat rocked lazily upon the smooth 
waters of the pretty lake we have been so barba- 
rously accustomed to call “the pond,” until a 
sudden jerk gavqjt a violent impetus, and sent 
off, from the bows, a host of sparkling bubbles 
that went dancing @aily in broad, white lines, al- 
most to the lips of the broad, cool lily-pads, that 
bordered the western side of the lake. Where- 
upon, Will Atkins qj from the line, and 
threw into the basket a fisfe, radiant perch, with 
an emphatic : 

“ There, Katy, thgre’s a splendid fellow! the 
best of the lot, for your father’s dinner, so don’t 
scold me any mo We haven’t much longer to 
stay, let me enjo’ all I can. There'll be 
plenty of scolding when I get home. Don't, 
Katy, don’t scold.” 

“But, Will, you ought to own you are wrong,” 
began Katy Ellis, a slender, fairy girl, of four 
teen ; the sweetest and gentlest girl in our vil- 
lage school, at —— village, not over a dozen 
miles out, on one of the pleasantest roads lead- 
ing from Boston. Never mind the town, or 
county. You can guess, easily, if you know 
what fair, smooth sheet of water sleeps securely 
beneath the blue line of protecting hills that gir- 
dle it safely on the one shore, and smile back to 
the green sloping banks on the other. 

An angry, sullen cloud gathered on the boy’s 
broad forehead, and his merry black eye flashed 
in gloomy wrath, as he threw down his fishing 
rod, and burst forth, vehemently : 

“ Haven’t I said that, time and time again ; 
and where’s the good it does? ©, Katy, it 
seems hard to have you blame me, too. No one 
loves me; no one understands me. I wish I was 
dead, and lying in my poor mother’s grave. I 
do! Ido!” And covering his face with his hands, 
he fairly sobbed aloud. 

Katy Ellis looked distressed and alarmed; 
and leaving her seat, she crossed over to him, 
and, with a new thrill of womanly tenderness, 
passed her soft little hand caressingly across his 
damp, brown curls. 
“O, Will, dear Will, don’t talk so. You 
know, if there were no one else, Z love you better 
than any one in the world, except father, and 
mother, and little Nell. And Iam sure your 
father loves you, too.” 
Will dashed away the tears from his ruddy, 
sun-browned cheeks, and looked, wistfully, into 
the sweet face; while anew emotion, strange 
and unfathomable, even to himself, suddenly 
awoke within his heart, an exutant conscious- 
ness of latent manlinggs and strength, before 
whose mighty march the grief and humiliation 
of the boy of fifteen should disappear, like the 
morning mist upon the blue summit before him 
with the advancing sun. Half ashamed of his 
tears, he caught up his.re4, saying, simply : 

@. dav. perhaps, I 
gan fishing, perseveringtyr* Wry: : 
turned to her seat in the Stern ; but had scarcely 
thrown out her line again, when he exclaimed : 
“ Truly, Katy, I am not so much to blame. I 
know I’ve got the name of being the worst boy 
in the village ; because, whenever I get to fight- 
ing, or doing anything wrong, the whole neigh- 
borhood knows it, for 1am too proud to hide 
anything. I’ve got a terrible temper, Lown, but, 
Katy, when I look up into the sky, or go to my 
mother’s grave, something down, deep in my 
heart tells me, if 1 was only treated differently, 
I might be a good boy, yes, and a good, useful 
man, by-and-by. O, how hard I have tried to 
please father—many a time I’ve done twice the 
work he set me—in hopes to get one word of 
praise. But I never got it, Katy, never once in 
my life. He thinks, I suppose, I’m a kind of 
wild beast, without a respectable feeling in me, 
and need constant scolding and keeping down.” 
The sullen, bitter tone was painful to hear. 
Affectionate Katy tried to think of some comfort- 
ing word to say, but racked her brain in vain. 
It was too true. Mr. Atkins was a hard, stern 
man, who had no charity for misconduct, no com- 
mendation for virtue; and poor Will, with his 
frank, generous heart and passionate tempera- 
ment, stood sadly in need of both, and, almost 
always in disgrace, bore to be sure no enviable 
reputation in his native village. But little Katy 
Ellis, his next door neighbor, had always known 
and loved Will Atkins, from the day he drew 
her, on his sled, to her first introduction at the 
school-house, to this very morning, when he had 
risen before daybreak, to get through his farm 
“chores” in season to help her catch some of 
the delicate perch for her invalid father’s din- 
ner. She grieved deeply over Will’s sorrows, 
and now, to scatter the cloud, said, pityingly : 

“ Never mind, dear Will, it will all be right, 
by-and by. Now let's get some water lilies, and 
then we’ll go home.” 

His face brightened. “Yes, Katy, they are 
beautiful, this morning. Don’t you know I al- 
ways said they looked like you. Sometimes I 
have strange thoughts and plans, Katy, but 
wherever 1 am, whatever comes—” He paused, 
caught up an oar, laid it down again, and then 
wheeling round, so that his bright eye looked 
steadily into hers, although a vivid red glowed 
on his sun-burned check, added, earnestly : 
« wherever I am, Katy, when I see a water lily, 
I shall think of you, and, some day, when lam 
aman, and rich, I shall try and win you, to 
shine in my house, as the water lily shines on 
the water.” 

Katy’s blush and smile were more eloquent 
than words ; although the little maiden turned 
her eyes away, in coquettish innocence, apparent- 
ly entirely absorbed by a large lily, proudly sur- 
mounting its dark, green leaf, and rocking with 
the wave caused by the motion of the boat 

Two of the lilies gathered then were found 
fresh and smiling in the dewy grass the next 
morning, one at the head-stone of his mother s 
grave, and another beneath the window of little 
Katy Ellis; but Will Atkins was missing from 
his father’s house, his chamber window open, his 
pillow fresh and smooth as when his step-mother 





trace could the wrathful father find of him. 
Who knew, more than the divided flowers, that 
still another of the sister lilies was bedewed with 
drops of briny tears, as a boyish form lay writh- 
ing, in an agony of distress and grief, upon the 
deck of an “outward bound?” And as the 
years came and went, wild Will Atkins’s name 
had become a forgotten sound in his native 
village. 





Years afterward, on just such a summer day, a 
fair, graceful woman of twenty-four or five was 
leaning against a drooping wiflow tree, at the 
edge of the noisy stream that came meandering 
from the lake, through the fertile fields behind 
the village. A quick, ringing step behind her 
startled away the serenity of the blue eyes that 
had been gazing dreamily into the water, and 
Katharine Ellis’s pure, pale cheek kindled with 
a rosy flush, as the intruder, a tall, fine-looking 
gentleman, bowed joyfully and respectfully, as 
he said : 

“Tam doubly charmed, Miss Ellis, to find 
youhere. The calm beauty of this quiet scene 
will influence you, I trust, to deal graciously 
with the boon I came to crave.” 

Whereupon Paul Windsor’s voice grew deep 
and eloq' , and his intell 1 face radiant, 
as he unfolded his hopes and aspirations, and 
laid at her feet the precious offering of an honest 
hand and sincere and generous heart. 

And Katharine Ellis listened, without sign of 
pride or displeasure. This worthy suitor com- 
manded her esteem and regard ; and deep within 
her woman’s heart throbbed the yearning to 
love and be loved. Should she refuse the hon- 
orable fate he offered her, and thrust aside the 
golden opportunity? Her sympathy for the 
earnest pleader decided her. She raised her soft 
blue eyes to his ; and lifted the snowy hand he 
coveted to grant the boon he sought, when sud? 
denly a pallor swept across her face, her brain 
grew dizzy : 

“ That perfaume—whence does it come?” she 
cried, wildly. 

Alarmed and astonished, he glanced down at 
the ivory-cupped flowers he had knotted around 
the button hole of his coat, and innocently, luck- 
less suitor that he was, passing the gleaming 
blossom to her trembling hand, he said : 

“Tt is only a lily I gathered on the lake. Let 
it plead the cause, too.” 

Ay, it was already pleading an old cause! 
Away in dimness, from those blue eyes, van- 
ished the greenwood, and narrow stream, and ear- 
nest lover, and vivid and fresh came up the rock- 
ing boat and glassy lake, with those pure white 
blossoms shining out from the dark green leaves ; 
and a handsome boyish face turned toward her, 
and a mellow, tremulous voice, saying : 

“ Katy, Katy, when I see a water lily, I shall 
think of you ; and some day, when I am a man, 
and rich, I shall try and win you, to shine in my 
home as the lily shines on the water.” 
eee a throb- 
yard sod and wild Will Atkins’effate was still un- 
known, and his very name forgotten in his native 
village. But she was little Kate Ellis who could 
not forget him. This vehement emotion showed 
suddenly the sinfulness such calm affection as 
she must give, would bring to the ardent heart 
before her, and so with a few brief words, low 
and tremulous, she had sealed his fate, and was 
left alone, sinking, sobbing, and frightened, on 
the grassy bank, crying sadly : 

“O, Will, dear Will, it may be all a foolish 
dream ; but I cannot give it up.” 








At one of the charming villas that peep out 
from the mango plantations, a little back from 
the Hoogly, stretched out beneath the gay awn- 
ing that kept off from the verandah the burning 
glare of an East Indian sun, Captain William 
Atkins, commander of as gallant a craft as float- 
ed that day on the Ganges, puffed away at his 
cigar, or made sundry attacks on the waiter of 
glowing fruits an obsequious Hindoo was hold- 
ing toward him; listening, indolently, mean- 
while, to the tempting words of his host, the 
wealthy Spanish merchant, Alvarez. 

“ See,” said the smiling host, pointing toward 
the pineapple hedge, behind which fluttered a 
crimson scarf, and white gossamer dress, “there 
comes Charlotte, now. Senor capitaine, she 
loves you, and with her you shall have a princely 
fortune. Shall I call her hither ?” 

The young captain blew away a line of curl- 
ing, snowy rings from his cigar, and glanced 
around the elegant villa ; then fixed his eyes, admi- 
ringly, upon the graceful form and the sparkling 
tropical beauty of the glowing face. Charlotte 
turned toward him, as she came slowly up ‘he 
walk, followed by her gaily dressed Indian slave. 

“ What a fool I should be to refuse !” muttered 
he, and throwing aside his cigar, rose, smilingly, 
to greet her. ‘But what is that?” he :sked, 
pointing to a large white blossom, fastened, care- 
lessly, in a string of jewels that bound her glossy 
black hair. “Inever saw that flower before, in 
India.” 

“Tt was floating on the river. Isent Raphael 
for it,” pointing, laughingly, to the boy’s drip- 
ping dress. 

“ It is a lily, certainly,” soliloquized Will At- 
kins, dreamily, fixing his eyes with a wistful in- 
tentness on the flower, “ bat not like our lilies 
either; larger, coarser, more showy, perhaps. An 
East Indian lily, like you, pretty Charlotte, but 
lacking that nameless air of refinement, that bril- 
liant purity, that exquisite perfume, only ourown 
New England water lilies possess. Ah, Katy, 
Katy!” And then starting up, abruptly, with an 
energy astonishingly at variance with his previous 
indolence, he caught up his hat, muttered a con- 
fused apology for his sudden departure, but de- 
clared it imperative that he returned immediate- 
ly to Calcutta. 

“ And, Alvarez,” he added, hastily, as he 
turned through the gateway, followed by his 
discomfited host, 
voyage to America, immediately.” 

Who has forgotten yet, the wonder and excite- 
ment our quiet village was thrown into, some 
half-dozen years since, when the tall, distin- 





had laid it the morning before; and no farther 





“T think I shall take that | 


guished-looking stranger, who had been re- 
marked roaming around the churchyard and 
making numerous moonlight visits to Squire El- 
lis’s hospitable mansion, proved to be the old 
scapegrace of the town, the long lost, mysterious- 
ly absent, wild Will Atkins ? 

Sure am I, no one who witnessed the crowded 
bridal, at the old brown church, has ceased to 
remember the joyous air of the gallant sailor 
bridegroom, or the serene light in the blue eyes 
of Katharine Ellis, whose pure cheek wore a 
tinge as delicate as the blush of the outer petals 
of the blossoms that formed her bridal wreath— 
a singular choice, as the whole village unani- 
mously declared, to discard the time-honored 
orange blossoms, and wear instead, a garland of 
common water lilies. 





SHOOTING A BANK PRESIDENT. 

From 1813 to 1818, during the bank mania in 
the “ Great West,” when as now, every little vil- 
lage and hamlet boasted its bank, one of these 
public “ accommodations ” sprung up in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, under the cognomen of “ Owl 
Creek Bank,” taking its name from a small but 
beautiful stream passing through the village 
called Owl Creek. 

The affairs of the institution went on swimming- 
ly for a short time, but a short time only. Like 
all its kindred of money representation, it was 
declared insolvent. A morning or two after this 
important fact had come to light, a mysterious- 
looking person, wrapped up to his eyes in a 
cloak, presented himself at the counter of the 
bank, tendering some of their bills, and demand- 
ed, in a serious manner, their redemption in gold 
or silver. He was told that the bank had neither. 
He then demanded Eastern funds. 

“No funds on hand,” was the brief reply. 

“Can you,” said the mysterious personage, 
“give me tolerably well executed counterfeit 
notes on solvent notes? I would prefer them to 
this trash.” 

This was a home thrust not to be submitted to. 
“ Out of the bank, you insulting puppy !”’ 

t z a, I may have made some mistake. Am 
right in su ing myself in the offic 

Owl Creek Bank rage 
“ Yes, sir.” : 

“T have then my revenge for the loss of my 
money —TI have just shot your President” — 
throwing on the counter, from under his cloak, a 
large hooting owl.— Western Herald. 





> 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DEBT. 

A dashing young woman having written to her 
absent husband for the means to pay off “a few 
small debts,” received in reply the following fis- 
cal and philosophical advice : 
“My pgar Cuicken :—Never attempt to get 
out of debt. The woman who owes nobody is a 
poor, miserable being; nobody manifests any in- 
terest in her welfare—nobody cares a continental 
cent whether she lives or dies. She is lean, hun- 

'y, and generally as poor and wilted as were pin- 
feathers on Job’s turkey. Look at our great 
men : they are all debtors—owe everybody ; our 
men of science, our authors, our sensation minis- 
ters—all the entire cohort of them are deeper in 
debt than Pharaoh’s army were in the Red Sea. 
Debt ennobles a woman: gives her a more ex- 
panded and liberal view of human nature ; makes 
her energetic, healthy, and active, and keeps 
her moving—especially if she never pays rent 
or anything else. Nothing will cure the con- 
sumptive quicker than a good strong dose of 
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debt, properly taken. 7b owe, is human: 
le herefore, until 
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bode.else.whom you owe. By this 

avoid getting into debt, and yet maintain # repu- 
tation of paying. The greatness of a nation in- 
creases with its national debt. 
this at ninety days. 

“Your indebted husband, 


Our Curious Department, 
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Make a note of 


J. B.” 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Singular Incident. 
Acurious resurrection case occurred lately at Rome, 
in Franklin county, Ohio. Mrs. Peters, wife of a German 
of that name, after a short illness, was supposed to have 
died. On placing her body in the coffin, a general per- 
spiration was observed tliroughout the skin, which was 
reported to the husband with the suggestion that the 
burial be deferred, in the hope of re-animation. To this 
the husband objected, and had her interred the same day. 
After the burial service was over, some relatives of the 
supposed deceased arrived at Rome to attend the funeral, 
which had already taken place, and hearing of the cir- 
cumstances, caused the body, which had then been four 
hours in the grave, to be disinterred, when, to their sur- 
prise and joy, they found signs of life still remaining. 
ng d, Mrs. Peters gradually 
recovered, was taken by her friends, and is now well. 
She refuses to again live with her husband. The cireum- 
stances connected with the affair are strange indeed 








Curious Property of Iron. 

In 1850, Mr. March, an able chemist of the royal 
arsenal, England, d that it is fable with 
iron which has remained a considerable time under water, 
when reduced to small grains or an impalpable powder, 
to become red-hot, and ignite any substances with which 
it comes in contact. This he found by scraping some 
corroded metal from a gun, which ignited the paper con- 
taining it, and burnta hole in his pocket. The know- 
ledge of this fact is of immense importance, as it may ac- 
count for many spontaneous fires and explosions, the 
origin of which has not been traced. A pieee of rusty 
iron, brought in contact with a bale of cotton in a ware- 
house or on shipboard, may occasion extensive conflagra- 
tion and the loss of many lives. The tendency of moist- 
ened particles of iron to ignite was discovered by the 
Freneh chemist, Lemary, as far back as 1670. 





Ingenious Machine. 

M. Beauche, of Paris, has invented a machine for mak- 
ing cigars. It is in two parts, one for rolling the filler, or 
bunch, and the other for putting on the wrapper; the 
last, by the peculiar shape of the rollers, forms the 
rounded end of the cigar, the head, which is put in the 
mouth—and the cigar is as easy to smoke, and as nice in 
shape, a8 any hand-made one. The wrappers are cut 
from a pile, or book, of leaves to the proper shape by a 
novel cutting-machine, and a great number can be cut at 
once. The motions of the hand are perfeetly imitated, 
and the softness and elasticity of that member, which 
render it capable of such work, are obtained by endless 
bands of rubber moving over rollers, and whicb roll the 
cigar into shape. The machine makes forty-two cigars in 
ten minutes, or two hundred and fifty-two in one hour 








| Fastening a Trunk by Clockwork. 

The London Globe sys that the impossibility of ren- 
dering a strong box altogether safe against theft by means 
of skeleton keys, has led a locksmith in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main to bit upon the ingenious ides of constructing a 
strong box without any key-hole at all. and which even 
the owner himeelf cannot open. ‘ Why, what's the use 
of such a box’”’ the reader willask. But observe, inside 
is a clockwork, the hand of which the owner places at the 
hour and minute when he again wants to have access to 
the box. The clockwork begins t) move as soon as the 
lid is shut, and opens the lock from the in«ide at the mo- 
| ment which the hand indicates. Time, dependent upon 

the owner. is the key to the lock—e key which can neither 
| be stolen from him nor imitated 








this means, You | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


wee 
BY MARY PSRCIVAL. 
eee 


Calmly the gentle breezes float 
Our bark o’er the billowy sea, 
Where oft is heard the sea-bird’s note, 
As it warbles its minstrelsy. 


The queen of night, from her azure throne, 
In cloudless majesty sheds 

@er silvery light ‘neath a torrid zone, 
And the waves of the ocean weds. 


The stars in their quiet motion keep 
Their track in the pathless air ; 

Arid glimmer above yon rocky steep, 
And gleam on the islet fair. 


The nereids sport on the mountain wave, 
And chant their roundelay ; 

‘Then hie to the rock which the waters lave, 
And vanish beneath the spray. 





But soon these scenes will be lost to view, 
As we near our native land ; 

Yet Memory will her vigils keep, 
To re-visit the sea-beat strand. 


Still dear to the heart are the scenes we greet, 
The home of our childish mirth ; 

Our spirits yearn for the loved ones there, 
As we gaze on the land of our birth. 


Is my mother there with a tearful eye, 
To welcome her only son? 

And my father, too, in joyous trust, 
To watch for the wandering one? 


Is my darling sister to meet my gaze, 
With her thrilling look of love? 

Or has her gentle spirit passed 
To fairer worlds above? 


*Tis sad to think that some loved one’s voice, 
That was music to my ear: 

Some face that was wont to gladden me, 
Is no longer there to cheer. 

Then away, away with thoughts like these, 
Which blight mf fancied bliss; 

Ne'er doubt that faithful ftiends may meet 
In a changing world like this! 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DOCTORS... “SK IN PARIS, 





BY VAY: 


c. FAY. 


[The following scrap of autobiography was taken down, 
phonographically, from the doctor’s own lin« at his own 
dinner-table, about two weeks ago.] 

I First visited Paris in 1836, an. »emained 
there two years, in attendance upon the hos- 
pitals, the lectures of the Ecole de Medicine, 
etc. The French are a very liberal people, in a 
literary and scientific point of view. The for- 
eign student, in Paris, has access to lectures, by 
the most celebrated professors, on almost every 
department of human knowledge, and nearly all 
gratis. And the same thing may be said of the 
public libraries, and museums, both of science 
and art. The French capital is therefore an ex- 
- e for the student, as well 





students’ quarter—on the south side of the Seine. 
Here are the colleges ; the schools of law and 
medicine, the Sorbonne and St. Sulpice; the 
Jardin des Plantes, with its zoological collection, 
and its magnificent museums ; most of the hos- 
pitals ; and, in fact, nearly everything which the 
student, as such, has anything todo with. Here, 
however, are not the palaces, the Garden of the 
Tuileries, the Champs Elysees, the fashionable 
Boulevards, the theatres, and the paraphernalia 
of dissipation in general. For access to these, 
the inhabitant of the students’ quarter must de- 
pend upon the fiacre or the omnibus. 

My lodgings were in a very old house, in the 
vicinity of the beautiful Garden of the Luxem- 
bourg. I had two’ small rooms, au troisieme— 
that is, on the fourth floor, counting the rez de- 
chaussee, or ground floor. As in most French 
houses, there was a court-yard in the cu... of 
the building, to which we gained admitiany by 
a small door, communicating with a porter’s 
lodge—there being, also, a large porte cochere for 
carriages 


In one corner of my bedroom was a vertical, 
rectangular excrescence, looking somewhat like 
a chimney running up by the side of the wall. 
It was papered, but a slight examination showed 
me that it was made of wood. In fact, it was 
simply a long wooden box, in close contact with 
the walls, and extending from the floor to the 
ceiling, and how much further, I did not know. 
There was nothing at all remarkable about it, 
and it certainly would never have attracted my 
attention, if it had not been for reasons which I 
will mention. 

One night, after I had occupied the chamber 
about two weeks, I came home at a late hour 
from the theatre. Even when I got to bed, how- 
ever, I could not get asleep. While laboring 
with all my might to overtake the somniterous 
deity, I heard, in the stillness of the night, a 
faint nvise, to which, for a long time, 1 could 
give neither “a local habitation nor a name.’ 

At last, trifling as it was, the thing began to 
irritate my nerves excessively. Sleep was out of 
the question; so 1 rose and struck a light. 
After that, 1 was not long in ascertaining that 
the noise came from the box-like contrivance in 
the corner. Sometimes it was quite distinct, and 
at other times it died away altogether for a while, 
gradually becoming fainter and fainter. Even- 
tually 1 game to the conclusion that it was pro- 
duced by something moving up or down inside 
of the box. 

I placed my ear closely in contact with the 
boards, and I could then hear the low rambling 
and rustling (for it seemed a compound of both) 
yery distincily ; and now, too, I noticed what L 
thought 1 had seen before leaving my bed, viz., 
@ minute ray of light shining through from the 
inside ef the box for a while, and then disap- 
pearing. inorder to satisfy myself of this, I 
blew out my candle; and then, whenever the 
noise became most distinct, I could see the light 
glimmering through a little crevice. 

While 1 was examining this crack, I felt a lit- 
tle knob, under the paper, and projecting only a 
few lines from the board. I pressed it with my 


emer EaMnt the | 


thumb, and the i diat q' was & 
sort of shakiness of the parts adjacent, which 
surprised me a little; but some further investi- 
gation convinced me that there was a door there, 
covered up by the paper. The pressure of my 
thumb on the knob had unfastened it, and I 
could trace its outline very distinctly. It was of 
a size just about sufficient to permit the body of 
& man to pass through. 
My curiosity was much too thoroughly roused 
to allow me to let the matter rest there. I was 
determined to open the door, and see what was 
going on on th¢other side of it. To effect this 
object, I had offly to ascertain where the outline 
of the door was, by running my finger round it, 
and then cut the paper through with my pen- 
knife. It then came open of itself. 
When I got inside, all I could see was a long 
wooden tube, extending upward and downward, 
I knew not how far, and having a large, cable- 
like rope running up and down in the centre of 
it. All was now quiet. The rope was perfectly 
still, and no noise to be heard anywhere. But 
this made it seem all the more mysterious, and 
still farther increased my curiosity to know 
what was the use of the contrivance, and what 
was going on at the bottom of it. 
I was young and fool-hardy in those days, or 
I certainly would not have thought of carrying 
into execution the idea which presented itself to 
my mind. There was evidently but one way of 
finding out what was at the bottom of the rope, 
and that was, by going there; and the only way 
of going there was by “swarming” down the 
rope itself. To make this descent without the 
most distant idea of what sort of a reception I 
should meet with when I got to the bottom, was 
anything but prudent; but in those days, unfor- 
tunately, prudence and I were not much ac- 
quaint: with each other. 
. The inside of the box was as dark as Erebus ; 
but I thought best, upon the whole, not to show 
a light—at least until I reached the bottom. I 
had a small lantern, which I took with me, and 
a box of phosphoric matches. With these prep- 





the picture was painted, which was the thinnest 

kind of deal. My light having been extinguished, 

and the outer apartment having been illuminated, 

as it soon was, I could see a number of small 

holes in the boards, through whieh I readily 
obtained a view of all that was going on among 
my visitors outside. j 

A procession of perhaps twenty figures, with 
long dark robes and masks, eptered, and took 

their places, in successive ranks,extending across 
the room ; after which, two @f them proceeded 
to light up the place with lamps and sconces, 
having first extinguished a number of torches 
which they had brought 

This being attended ‘to, these two, who seemed 
to be a sort of attendants, came to the front, and 
one of them handed to thefrst,figure in the rank 
something which I could not see distinctly. The 
latter then advanced towards me, levelled what I 
now saw was a pistol direst at my head, and 
fired! The ball passed through the thin parti- 
tion and then followed through the collar of my 


coat. 

“ Snug and secure with a vengeance,” thought 
I. “Do they really know that I am here ?” 
This question I was soon able to answer in the 
negative, for it was evident that their i 


room, without the slightest difficulty, leaving the 
“ oscillating engine” which had brought me up 
still rising skyward. How far it went, I neither 
knew nor cared. I was cured of curiosity—for 
the present, at least. 

Thankful to get out of the “fix” so easily, I 
threw myself upon my bed and endeavored to 
di gle my thoughts from the maze into 
which they had been twisting themselves for an 
hour or more. Short as my sojourn in Paris had 
been, I nevertheless knew enough to know that 
in the language of caricature a pear meant the 
head of his majesty the King of the French ; 
and that the picture which the sable brotherhood 
had been popping at, and behind which I had 
played so many antics, was that of Louis 
Philippe. 

From the speech of Brother Dominique, it 
was evident that he had been chosen out of the 
whole number, either in mere bravado or in sober 
earnest, as the favored one who was to assassi- 
nate the king, “ the Brutus who was to make a 
second Ceesar bleed,” as he himself had phrased 
it, in his harangue. 

As the probability of another attempt to as- 
sassinate the king was then a common topic of 








was directed to the pear-headed figure, and not 
to what was behind it. Immediately after the 
shot was made, I heard a deep toned voice, out- 
side, saying : 

“ Brother Paul’s bullet has passed within two 
and a quarter inches of the pear.” 

Since I had made the discovery that my nice 
little peeping-places were bullet-holes, I felt quite 
contented to trust to my ears alone. You may 
safely aver, too, that I was not standing behind 
the pear when the second snot came—as it soon 
did. On the contrary, Fgot as far away from it, 
and as close into one of the corners, as I possibly 
could. As I have stated, the apartment was a 
very narrow one, and it was impossible to get 
more than three or four feet from the picture, on 
either side—one consequetice of which was a fer- 
vent prayer, on my part, that Brother Paul’s 





arations, and being well armed, I 1 hed my- 
self into the black abyss. 

It is not every man who can climb up a rope, 
but it requires no great amount of genius to 
climb down one. Besides, I was young and ac- 
tive, and had manipulated.ropes_before ; but in 
those cases, I certainly “‘ knew the ropes ” better 
than I did in this instance. It was a long, te- 
dious descent, and I found myself tired enough 
before I reached the bottom. What was to be 
seen by the way, was more than I knew; or, 
rather, I did know that there was nothing at all 
to be seen, at that time, unless it was “ darkness 
visible.” ; 

Nor was there anything more to be seen at the 
bottom. It was only by the sense of touch that 
I could tell that I had reached a sort of platform, 
attached to the bottom of the rope, and that 
when I stepped from it, it was upon a floor paved 
with flags of stone. 

I listen i 


pu 

lantern. I then discovered that I was in a long 
and narrow vaulted apartment, which was no 
doubt under the surface of the earth. 

Looking about the place, I could see nothing 
but the rope, by which I had descended, coming 
down through a square aperture in the ceiling, 
and something at one end of the room which 
looked like a picture. The platform which I 
have mentioned was there, of course, attached to 
the rope, and lying on the floor. Approaching 
the picture, and looking at it more closely, I saw 
that it was a life-sized figure of a man, painted 
on a board, with a head ridiculously caricatured, 
and ma” to resemble an enormous pear. 

Wh. I was examining this strange picture, I 
heard the noise of approaching fvotsteps and 
voices. There were people coming—dozens of 
them, to judge by the noise they made—and 
here was I, a stranger, an interloper, a spy, 
caught like a rat ina trap, and all for the sake of 
seeing a pear mounted on two legs. What 
would they do with me? It would not be any- 
thing very agreeable ; that I might prognosticate 
with the utmost confidence. 

If Thad had a little more time, I could per- 

haps have climbed up the rope, to the hole in the 
ceiling ; but they were just upon me. I would 
not have had time to get half way up; and a 
pretty spectacle I would have made dangling 
there like a bit of bacon hung up to be smoked. 
It was a poor chance for the saving of my bacon, 
however well it might have answered for that of 
a hog. 
There was nothing for it, it seemed, but to 
stand and face the music; and I was preparing 
myself for this alternative, when I noticed that 
the board, or rather the partition, on which the 
pear-headed man was painted, did not reach 
quite across the room. There were a few inches 
of space left between it and the stone wall, on 
one side, and I thought that in a case of life and 
death, like the present, I might perhaps make 
myself small enough to squeeze through the 
aperture, and get on the other side, where I 
might be concealed, snugly and securely, unless 
some one should take it into his head to explore 
the recess, which did not seem to be a thing very 
likely to happen. 

There was not a second to spare ; so I rushed 
at the opening, and, with the lo-s of a button or 
two, and a slight excoriation of the skin, I suc- 
ceeded in passing safely between the stone Scylla 
and the wooden Charybdis, and reached the quiet 
harbor beyond it. 
ever. 











I had a narrow escape, how- 
Not merely because the strait was so 
narrow, but chiefly because the ingress of the tip 
of the first man’s nose, and the egress of the tip 
of my coat-tail, were simultaneous, synchronous 
and identical. 

The broad partition, which so kindly screened 
me from observation, was carried across the nar- 
row apartment, near one end of it, so that I now 
found myself in a small, dark room, perhaps 
ten feet square. ‘‘ Any portin a storm,” says 
the sailor; and upon that principle, I thought I 
might well congratulate myself upon the snug 
security of my place of refuge. 

The partition was quite a thin one. This was 
particularly true of the central board, on which 





, whoever they were, might prove to be 
good marksmen. 
Bang! I heard another bullet strike the wall, 
but, fortunately, at a respectful distance from my 
person. 
“Brother Anselm’s ball has struck within 
three-quarters of an inch of the pear.” 
Well done, Brother Anselm! Silence again 
for a minute or two. Bang! A bullet whizzed 
close past my left ear. 
“Brother Boniface’s ball has passed three feet 
and one inch wide of the pear.” 
Confound your bony face and black muzzle, 


te » it “ ired no great 
amount of wisdom on my part to set it down 
as not unlikely that the men I had seen would 
prove to be real conspirators, and the smashing 
of the pear a substantial entity. 

I was no great admirer of his pig--I mean 
pear—headed majesty, but I utterly abominated 
assassins of every sort, private and political, and 
I thought it an imperative duty to give informa- 
tion of what I had seen to the police. 

While I was thinking the thing over, I full 
asleep, and did not wake again till the forenoon 
was pretty well advanced. Having hastily 
breakfasted in my own room, I fastened the door 
securely and sallied forth to find an omnibus 
bound for the other side of the Seine. 

As I was passing the porter’s lodge, I observed 
@ young man who had the appearance of being 
one of the lodgers in the house. Ife saluted me, 
in the off:'. 4 French fashion, and we went into 


to which they belonged had ramifications 
throughout the kingdom, and the seed they were 
then sowing, like the dragon’s teeth of Cadmus, 
has since sprouted a plentiful crop of Red Re- 
publicans. This particular lodge or subdivision 
styled themselves “ Moines dela Poire-a-Poudre,” 
or “Monks of the Powder-Horn; Poire, in 
French, being used for both pear and powder. 
horn. Their motto was—“ The Pear is Ripe.” 
They had taken a great deal of pains to avoid 
discovery. The only way into their cellar was 
through the long wooden box, up and down 
which the brethren were sent by means of a great 
rope and a windlass. This contrivance had 
formerly been used for hoisting up some sort of 
merchandise. The tube commenced on the 
fourth floor, in a small room occupied by the 
would-be-assassin, whose name was Meunier. 

It came out on the trial, before the Chamber 
of Peers, that this Meunier had been flattered 
and cajoled into the belief that he was destined 
by Providence to be the saviour of France. The 
hooting-match which I wi d, was a hum- 
bug to all the fraternity except Meunier himself. 
He was purposely allowed to win, because they 
all knew that he was a hot-headed enthusiast, 
and the only brother who could be induced to 
“smash the pear” in reality. I should remark 
that the cellar of the brethren contained several 
other apartments besides the never-to-be-forgotten 
shooting-gallery. 

Meunier was found guilty, and sentenced to 
the guillotine; but the king commuted this sen- 
tence to one of banishment, chiefly through the 
prayers of his mother, backed by the interces- 
sion of the queen. I saw, in the Tuileries, a 
very striking picture, commemorative of this 
fact. 

The miserable young man was first sent to 
New Orleans, where, I believe, the people would 
not permit him to land. What afterwards be- 
came of him, I do not know. That is my story, 
gentlemen; and the moral of it is—‘“ Never 
go down a hole unless you know how to get up 
again.” 











the stree’ ~~ _—her. 

“T believe we are both upon the same €.-9" ; 
said he, as we stopped, simultaneously, a: . 
Pl.» « I’ Odeon, and began to lak at iM 
the « ‘'i:ondelle.” 

I started, for at the first word he uttercdi, I 
recognized the deep-toned voice of my subter- 
ranean acquaintance, Brother Dominique—the 
one who had undertaken to “smash the pear.” 
Whetier he had any suspicion of me or not, I 
was‘unable to determine. He looked at me 
very fixedly, but that may have been accidental. 





said I, sotto voce, if that’s the way you are going 
to shoot, I am likely tabe about as “snug and 
secure” here as I would have been among 
“the five hundred” at Balaklava! But here 
they come again! Bang! Right between my 
legs, taking a good big bite out of my breeches ! 
If you had been therggjust then, you would have 
een an entrechat 8 ionineyer dreamed 

; * fact, it was only by an 
almost superhuman Mort of self-control, that I 
refrained from using my pistols and making the 
bloody scoundrels dance in their turn. But one 
man is too few for twenty, even if he does hail 
from America; so I dodged the balls, as I 
best could, and hopped and danced about 
“ promiscuously.” 

A distinguished writer advises any one who 
gets into a quandary, to ask himself how the 
great and good would act under similar circum- 
stances. But I put it to you, now, gentlemen— 
did you ever hear of “the great and good” 
being pent up behind a pear-headed picture, to 
be shot at? I had not the benefit even of that 
precet to console me—though it is my candid 
Opin xt if “the great and good” had their 
breec! ‘gs shot away, they would cut just as 
many pigeon-wings as I did. 

For a space of time which seemed to me al- 
most interminable, I danced and they piped, or 
rather popped away, till Brother Jacques, and 
Brother Frangois, and Brother Ambrose, and 
Brothers Aug and Barthelemy and Benoit 
and Clement and Gautier and Laurent and 
Christophe and Eustache and Chrysostome and 
Eusebe and Gregoire and Gaspard, and I know 
not how many more, each one (as the French 
say) @ worse.marksman than the others, had all 
blazed away at the pear, and, most of them, 
missed it. 

But, fortunately, everything in this worlg has 
an end, pulsory gy ics not pted 
‘The last shot was Brother Dominique’s; and, 
after a short period of silence, it was announced 
that Frere D. was the q , and 
the one chosen “to smash the pear (cusser la 
poire);” @ figurative expression which I thought 
I could interpret. Brother Dominique made a 
short but very enthusiastic speech, in which he 
promised to “smash the pear” into animalcur 
flinders, without delay. 

To my ineffable satisfaction, there were no 
further attempts to smash the painted pear, and 
the brethren soon extinguished their lights and 
trooped out of the place just as they had entered. 
As soon as they were gone, I re-lit my candle, 
and evacuated my “snug, secure retreat” with 
no ordinary degree of alacrity. I was glad 
enough to get out of it, but I would have been 
much gladder to leave the subterranean shooting- 
gallery altogether, and get back to my own room 
again. 

For the twentieth time, I cursed my own folly 
and that womanish, Yankeeish curiosity which 
had led me into such an dingly unp 











It made me feel uncomfortable, though, I must 
confess. I would have parted company with 
him very willingly, but I could not do so with- 
out losing the omnibus, which would have de- 
layed still further what had been delayed too 
long already. 

There was nothing for it, then, but to make 
the journey to the other side of the river in his 
| continued to eye me Very Closely, while I reas: 
sured myself that he did it only because I was a 
foreigner. 

Before communicating with the police, I 
wished very much to see the American Secretary 
of Legation, Mr. Anderson. General Cass, our 
minister, I knew very well was in Italy. The 
office of the Legation was in the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honore. 

The omnibus stopped near the Tuileries, and 
we got out. There was quite a crow’ »ssembled 
on the terrace of the Garden, fronting the river, 
and on the neighboring quay. 

“Do you know what it is all about?” said I, 
addressing Brother Dominique, who was still 
walking by my side. 

Before he had time to answer my question, a 
very handsome carriage, with outriders and at- 
tendants, in splendid liveries, drove out of the 
porte cochere of the palace. The carriage con- 
tained an old gentleman and a boy. It drove 
slowly through the crowd, and the people took 
off their hats and huzzaed. Just as it came 
abreast of us, and when it was but a few paces 
distant, my companion suddenly raised a pistol, 
levelled it at the old gentleman, and fired ! 

It was the king, and one of his younger sons 
—either the Prince de Joinville or the Duc 
d’Aumale, I think. The affair is now a matter 
of history, however, and perhaps you remember 
the particulars more distinctly than Ido. At all 
events, the pistol-bullet did no injury, but 
lodged in one of the panels of the carriage— 
within an inch or two, however, of the head of 
the boy. 

The king was as firm and as cool as any one 
could well have been. Whatever he might have 
lacked, it was not courage, certainly. After a 
single anxious glance towards his son, he put his 
head out of the carriage, bowed to the people, 
and assured them he was not hurt. After a 
number of hearty cheers, he spoke again, and 
requested that some one should be sent to the 
Palace of the Chamber of Deputies, to notify 
the queen of what had happened, and prevent 
her from receiving a false or exaggerated account 
of it. She had gone thither in advance of the 
king. This was the day for the delivery of the 
royal speech, upon the occasion of the opening 
of the legislative session for 1836-’37. Having 
said a few words to the people, thanking them 
for their d i of h » the royal 
cortege moved forward, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Brother Dominique, of course, was immediately 








scrape. Even if the reverend-looking sharp- 
shooters in the sable surplices had finally ceased 
their pistol-ical manceuvres, still there was no 
way of getting out of the trap and becoming a 
free— 

Hillo, there! What is that? A creaking 
noise overhead, and the platform and its appur- 
tenances began to rise slowly from the floor. 
Please the pigs, said I to myself, I mean to be @ 
ger, let the q be what they 
may. But, to my intense gratification, there 
was no consequence at all, except this—that I 
waited quietly till the thing reached the level of 








pprehended, and (by no means a matter of 
course, I thought) I was arrested along with 
him. I had been seen walking with him and 
riding with him, and I suffered the penalty an- 
nexed to the keeping of bad company. 

What then took place, and what steps I took 
to obtain my liberation, I will not now dwell 
pon. Suffice it to say that it was obtained, 
through the kind exertions of Mr. Anderson, 
without any material inconvenience resulting 
from my incarceration. 

After I had told my story, a party of the 
police was sent with me to overhaul the quarters 
of the underground brotherhood whose burrow 











my own floor, when I stepped off it, into my bed 


I had so singularly discovered. The association 


A PARISIAN QUACK. 


At the theatre of the Varietes there is an ac- 
cress, one of the best in Paris, who has the mis- 
fortune to be dingly, deplorably thin—w: 
might almost say scrawny. A short time since 
she heard of a doctor who, it is said, had suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing a mineral water which 
had the power of making people grow fat. She 
went to him instanter. 

“Doctor,” said she, “ what must I do to get 
fat?’ 

“Take my wo’ ss.” 

“ And shall I get fat ?” 

“ Immediately.” f 

The thin actress plunged into the” doctor’s 








baths, and drank the water early and >:late. 
Three months passed away, and she grew no 
fatter. At last she called the doctor, and said : 

“ Doctor, I don’t grow fat.” 

“ Wait a little while,” replied the doctor. 

“ Will it be long ?” 

“ Fifteen days, at the farthest. You see that 
big, fat woman, walking in the garden. When 
she first came here, she was, perhaps, thinner 

an ou.” ais 

— AY Apt,” said the doctor. 

‘Two more months passed; the actress grew 
thinner and thinner. One day, as she was 

ing her warm mineral bath, 2 heard a disp 
going on in the bathing-room next to her own. 

“ Decidedly, doctor,” said the big, fat_ woman 
above introduced, “decidedly, doctor, 1 don’t 
get a bit thinner.” 

“Have patience, madame,” said the doctor; 
“you see that very thin lady who sometimes 
walks in the garden ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ell, she is an actress from the Varietes, 
whose excessive fat forced her to absent herself 
a — Pa — by me—you see the 

ult. ‘ore fifteen days, i 
be thinner than she is.”’ en eenees Se 

At these werds, the thin actress rose from her 
warm bath, dressed herself, and with a heart 
divided by grief and indignation, silently left the 
house, hoping, however, to keep her misfortunes 
& secret ; but in Paris a secret is an impossibility, 
and somehow or other the story got out.— 

Paper. 





A SEASONABLE HINT. 


The author of a work recently publis 
England, entitled “The Snalehteteoe ban 
nal,” has the following notice of the Princess Ma- 
rie of Orleans : Aided by the counsels of friendly 
artists, the Princess Marie at a very early age 
established an atelier in the palace, and worked 
daily at her profession of sculpture. None of 
her works, however, have been publicly exhib- 
ited save the last, and probably the best, the 

Joan of Arc.” A literary lady, a friend of 
mine, once called on the Princess Marie, to pre- 
sent her a work she had lately written in ng- 
land, which she had just visited. She found ber 
in her atelier, her elegant dress covered with a 
loose blouse, and her fair curls protected from the 
dust of the stone work by a simple linen cap, 
which enhanced more than obscured her beauty. 
She left her work at once to listen to Mademoi- 
selle C., and after a few minutes remarked, 
thoughtfully, “Do you know there is one thing § 
grudge the English ; it is their Sunday, their day of 
rest. Business suspended, the hum of labor 
changed for that of praise, no theatres, none of 
those wild amusements, which may be a variety 
of work, but can never afford repose, the happy 
— of _——_ + f sanctifying the one day in 

ven. nd asthe you 
tears filled her eyes. ee oe 





- A TRANCE. 

Thespesios, of Soli, fell violently on his neck, 
and was supposed to be dead. ‘Tiiree days after, 
however, when about to be interred, he recov- 
ered. From this time a wonderful change was 
apparent in his conduct ; for he had been licen- 
tious and prodigal, but ever after was devout, 
noble and conscientious. On his friends inquir- 
ing the reason of this conversion, he stated that 
during his apparent death his rational soul had 
experienced wonderful vicissitudes ; his whole 
being seemed at first on a sudden to breathe, and 
to look about it on every side, as if the soul had 
been all eye, while, at the same time, he felt as 
if gliding gently along, borne upon @ stream of 
light. ‘Then he seemed to meet a Spiritual per- 
son of unutterable loveliness, who conducted 
him to various parts of the unseen world, and 
explained to him the mysteries of divine govern- 
ment, and showed him the manner in which 
wickedness meets its reward. The vision ex- 
erted all the influence of truth upon his mind, 
and entirely altered his character and conduct.— 
Dr. Newman, 





oe 





The approach to a great truth is like the 

proach to 4 great city by railway. At first, its 
merits are but dimly seen; there are straggling 
suburbs and irregularity and confusion at the 


outset, but beyond is the grand 
’ pect eg gr reward for the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


ANTIQCARIAN.—It was in the reign of Queen Anwe ! 


first yed the luxury of « pewspaper ev 
@ay. In Landings Ty Sy paper, — 
papers, al Lagan og t 
wid te ot OLY vi 
mn @ ls © an averag 
ree years preceding, was 7.411.757; tm 1760 it 
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14,704, 189; wod im 1798 it was 16,006,700. 
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mosalo-work, is now chiefly used in floors, the va: 
pieces of wood veing woualty Gtepened im regular 
Metrical figures. 

R. F., Gloucester, Mass. —The Jesuits are under the » 
lute control of their general, whose at he 

Reaper —Untii late years the ible which was use 


identical. 

“ Caper.’ —A trench or parapet is sald to be * enfiind- 
when guns are so placed that the shot can be fired . 
a 0 Sreeten pocuies 00 he re 

Bowsanan, Portiand, Me.—Vietor tiuge has public 
_— to avail himself of the polites! amnesty gr. 

Louls N . 

0. 0—The anne school of medicine originated 

of Alexandria 
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Baoinnr’.—The disaster evidently arose from you: - 


tempt to glase your pleture before the solid _~ 
Jovantin-—Alleples (called also pitnen 

pepper) ie the berry of the Augen 

which és a native of the West Louies « “ 
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RULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN. 
Spaniards still cling with the atmo: 

acity to their famous "national sport of 
fighting, and we can scarcely take up a 8; 
newspaper without reading a glowing acco 
some festa in which three or four ball 
slain, as many horses gored, and one or 
riders carried to the hospital, People of 
countries denounce this sport, and none m: 
hemently than the English, and yet censure 
to come with a very ill grace from the p™ 
of the prize-ring. If the combats of me: 
animals are demoralizing, as they are ur: 
edly, how much more so must be the bo 
man and man, attended with bloodshed, dir. ' 
ment, and occasionally death, Yet Wo. 
Hazlitt, one of England's most brilliant es 
could thus preface his account of thet | 
tween Neale and Hickman: “ Ladies! ix 
you I dedicate this description; nor let » 
out of charact « r the fair to notice the « 
of the brave. Courage and modesty + » 
old English virtues; and may they nev 
cold aud askance on one another!” The 
ish ladies need no such appeal to induce 
not only to listen to descriptions of bull 
but to witness the exploits of the toread: 
*their own eyes, whose radiance gives su.) 
to the arm of the matador when he sm: 

“ lord of lowing herds.” 

It is not settled whether the Arabs intr 
& taste for the bull-ring into Spain, or ©: 
the national passion developed itself sp. 
ously. Some have regarded it as « hut 
dition, recalling the games of the circu» 
occupied so large a space in the public lif 
victors and r of the old world. Bu 
take place in almost all the principal « 
Spain, Madrid, Zaragoza, Pampeluna, . 
Barcelona, etc. ; but plaza de toros, at Be 
the must spacious and imposing. The 
theatre is superb, and from the seate y 
upon the ancient walls of the city, and u. 
of its twenty-five parishes, equal in nun 
the bells of the beautiful Giralda— Vient- 
parroquias tiene Sevilla; Viente y cinco o 
la Giraidilla, 

The plaza should be seen on a fine An. 
spring morning, when the entire pr 
throngs the steps; when the perfume 
and 0. ange-flowers fills the air. The . 
should listen to the shouts and jesus, g-. 
the handsome and proud people, be 
lovely women, with their black eyes and 
smiles, with flowers braided in their rave. 
listen to the triumphal music, and the + 
salute the victor, fur thus, and thas alow. 
understand the fanaticiom of the Span» 
the bull-fight. So long as Spain is an 
dent nativn, so long will bull fighting 
It is the same with the Spanish colo 
perhaps, even when the stars and str: 
over the Morro the national sport will 
to flourish in Havana. 

Inavaino Cartin—The Medical ‘| 
that in Holland there are three aseura 
for cattle’s lives. One company has 
sured cattle vaccinated, as « preservat. 
contagious pneumonia, Another cor: 
noculates only when the disease has i: 
animal's stalls. ‘The third company 
vaccinate at all. It has been caleulan 
first company has lost 6 per cent. of 
second 11 per cent. ; and the third 40 ; 

~_—-- eDoeowe - 


Lecrvnixa —The New York Trib 


a list of 194 men and 6 women who « 
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‘is an actress from the Varietes, 
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"in Paris a secret is an impossibility, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ANTIQUARIAN.—It was in the reign of Queen Anne that 
London first enjoyed the luxury of a newspaper every 
day. In 1709 there was one daily paper, and seventeen 
other papers ; in 1724 three daily papers were published, 
and eighteen others. In 1753 the number of newspa- 
pers sold in all England, according to an average of 

three years preceding, was 7,411,757; in 1760 it was 

9,404,790; in 1790 it was 14.035.639; in 1791 it was 

ie 14,794,153; a 1792 it was 15,005,760 

—It is i 








y d that in two 
or three years Montreal will be reached from the sea by 
vessels drawing twenty-one feet. 

“Two or Us.”—Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is a member of 
the new Episcopal Church of St. John, in the parish of 
aay London, and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt is the 

nist, 


organist. 

E. B., Lansingburg, New York —To make black varnish, 
take of best sealing wax half an ounce, rectified spirits 
of wine two ounces; powder the sealing wax, and put 
it with the spirits of wine into a four ounce phial: 

it them in asand heat, or near the fire, till dis- 
solved. Lay it on warm with a fine bair brush. Spir- 
its of turpentine may be used instead of spirits of wine. 

Dr. C. B., Chelsea —The chief trate of the city of 
Londen is called the Lord Mayor, and is addressed as 
“my lord” and “ your lordship” during his term of 





“ALLEGRETTO.”’—Schongaard is the name of the wonderfal 
tenor, of whose voice so much is said, and who has been 
educated at the Paris conservatory at the expense of 
Jenny Lind. 

Inquiner.—A single plant of coffee, brought to Paris in 
174, the parent stock of all the French coffee 
plantations in the West In 


dies. 

C. M., Xochester, New York —Marquetry, or wooden 
mosaic-work, is now chiefly used in floors, the various 
pieces of wood being usually disposed in regular geo- 
metrical figures. 

R. F., Gloucester, Mass.—The Jesuits are under the abso- 
lute control of their general, whose residence is at Rome. 

Reaper —Until late years the Bible which was used in 
the Highiand churches of Scotland was the same as the 
Irish—the Erse and Gaelic languages being nearly 
identical. 

“ Capet.’’—A trench or parapet is said to be ‘‘ enfiladed ” 
when guns are so placed that the shot can be fired into 
it in a direction parallel to its length. 

BoissaNeg, Portland, Me.—Victor Hugo has publicly re- 
fused to avail himself of the politcal amnesty granted 
by Louis Napoleon. 

©. C.—The empiric school of medicine originated with 
Serapion of alexandele 

Broinnr’.—The disaster evidently arose from your at- 
tempt to glaze your picture before the solid painting 


was dry. 

Jevantts-—Alleples (called also pimen’ ‘“ ” 
pepper) is the berry of the Eugema .» ee 
which is a native of the West Indies a Poe 





RULL-FIGHTING IN SPAIN. 
Spaniards still cling with the utmost ten- 
acity to their famous ‘national sport of bull- 
fighting, and we can scarcely take up a Spanish 
newspaper without reading a glowing account of 
some festa in which three or four bulls were 
slain, as many horses gored, and one or more 
riders carried to the hospital. People of other 
countries denounce this sport, and none more ve- 
hemently than the English, and yet censure seems 
to come with a very ill grace from the patroas 
of the prize-ring. If the combats of men with 
animals are demoralizing, as they are undoubt- 
edly, how much more so must be the battles of 
man and man, ded with bloodshed, disfigure- 
ment, and occasionally death. Yet William 
Hazlitt, one of England’s most brilliant essayists, 
could thus preface his account of the fight be- 
tween Neale and Hickman: “ Ladies! it is to 
you I dedicate this description ; nor let it seem 
out of charact - ‘r the fair to notice the exploits 
of the brave. Courage and modesty are the 
old English virtues; and may they never look 
cold and askance on one another!” The Span- 
ish ladies need no such appeal to induce them 
not only to listen to descriptions of bull-fights, 
but to witness the exploits of the toreadors with 
*their own eyes, whose radi gives i 
to the arm of the matador when he smites the 
“ lord of lowing herds.” 
It is not settled whether the Arabs introduced 
a taste for the bull-ring into Spain, or whether 
the national passion developed itself spontane- 
ously. Some have regarded it as a human tra- 
dition, recalling the games of the circus which 
occupied so large a space in the public life of the 
victors and rulers of the old world. Bull-fights 
take place in almost all the principal cities of 
Spain, Madrid, Zaragoza, Pampeluna, Bilboa, 
Barcelona, etc. ; but pluza de toros, at Seville, is 
the most spaci and imposing. The amphi- 
theatre is superb, and from the seats you look 
upon the ancient walls of the city, and the spires 
of its twenty-five parishes, equal in number to 
the bells of the beautiful Giralda—Viente y cinco 
parroquias tiene Sevilla; Viente y cinco campanas 
la Giraidilla. 

The plaza should be seen on a fine Andalusian 
spring morning, when the entire population 
throngs the steps; when the perfume of roses 
and o.ange-flowers fills the air. The stranger 
should listen to the shouts and jests, gaze upon 
the handsome and proud people, behgld the 
lovely women, with their black eyes and beaming 
smiles, with flowers braided in their raven tresses, 
listen to the triumphal music, and the vivas that 
salute the victor, for thus, and thus alone can he 
understand the fanaticism of the Spaniards for 
the bull-fight. So long as Spain is an indepen- 
dent nativun, so long will bull-tighting flourish. 
It is the same with the Spanish colonies, and 
perhaps, even when the stars and stripes float 
over the Morro the national sport will continue 
to flourish in Havana. 

— +—— ea 

Insurine CatrLe.—The Medical Times says 
that in Holland there are three assurance offices 
for cattle’s lives. One company has all its as- 
sured cattle vaccinated, as a preservation against 
contagious pneumonia. Another company in- 
noculates only when the disease has invaded the 
animal’s stalls. ‘The third company does not 
vaccinate at all. It has been calculated that the 
first company has lost 6 per cent. of cattle; the 
second 11 per cent. ; and the third 40 per cent. 
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Lecrurinc.—The New York Tribune prints 
a list of 194 men and 8 women who are ready to 
answer invitations for public lectures this next 
winter. Massachusetts leads the column with 
65 of the whole number. 





Crocxs.—The earliest complete clock of 
which there is any certain record was made by a 
Saracen mechanic, in the 13th century. 





HISTORY AND FICTION. 

The archbishop of Canterbury once put the 
following question to Betterton, the actor: 
“ How is it that you players, who deal only with 
things imaginary, affect your auditors as if they 
were real; while we preachers, who deal only 
with things real, affect our auditors as if they 
were imaginary?” “It is, my lord,” replied the 
player, “ because we actors speak of things im- 
aginary as if they were real, while you preachers 
too often speak of things real as if they were im- 
aginary.” Whitefield used to tell this anecdote 
as an explanation of his own vehement and dra- 
matic style of preaching. The remark may be 
applied to historical and fictitious writing. The 
old school historians were so cold and stately 
that they conveyed only feeble images to the 
mind, while poets and romancers out of airy 
nothings have created living and breathing be- 
ings. How much more readily we remember 
romance than history, and yet “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Shakspeare’s Macbeth and Rich- 
ard are not the Macbeth and Richard of history, 
yet we cling to the poet’s portraits of them, and 
discard the sober truth. ‘ Macbeth,” Sir Walter 
Scott tells us, “‘ broke no law of hospitality in his 
attempt on Duncan’s life. He attacked and slew 
the king at a place called Bothgowan, or the 
Smith’s house, near Elgin, in 1039, and not, as 
has been supposed, in his own castle of Inver- 
ness. The act was bloody, as was the complex- 
ion of the times ; but in very truth, the claim of 
Macbeth to the throne, according to the rules of 
Scottish succession, was better than that of 
Dancan. Asaking, the tyrant so much ex- 
claimed against, was, in reality, a firm, just and 
equitable prince. Early authorities show us no 
such persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, 
nor have we reason to think that the latter ever 
fled further from Macbeth than across the flat 
scene according to the stage direction. Neither 
were Banquo or his son ancestors of the house 
of Stuart. All these things are now known, but 
the mind retains perti ly impressi 
made by the imposition of genius. While the 
works of Shakspeare are read, and the English 
language exists, history may say what she will, 
but the general reader will only recollect Mac- 
beth as the sacrilegious usurper and Richard as 
the deformed murderer. 








MOULTING OF THE LOBSTER. 

Mr. Salter describes circumstantially (in the 
Linnean Society’s Journal) this interesting op- 
eration witnessed in his aquarium. The animal, 
having previously collected a quantity of sea- 
weed as a screen and protection for its soft body, 
remained for two days in a peculiarly rigid atti- 
tude; on the third day a crack was observed on 
the membrane connected with the first abdominal 
ring. By aseries of strong vibratory actions, 
and followed by intervals of complete repose, the 
animal succeeded in completely extricating itself 
from its covering in about twenty minutes. The 
membrane of a new shell was perfectly soft and 
of a bright blue color. At first the lobster was 
shy and inactive, remaining concealed among the 
seaweed, but in a few hours it moved freely 
about the aquarium. On the seventh day the 
shell appeared to be perfectly calcified. 





GiFrtep Wow ex.—The Atheneum, in speak- 
ing of so-a¢ yp 'ghiful pictures by Mdlle. Hen- 
riette Brown i} jady almost as clever as Rosa 
Bonheur, by! gn a gentler and more tender way, 
observes : ‘“* phen we see Aurora Leigh in poe- 


try, Mrs. Son? qville in mathematics, Mrs. Chis- 


holm and Miss Nightingale in philanthropy, 
these two ladies in painting, and Mrs. —— on 
Monte Rosa, we really do not know what the sex 
is coming to. Having exhausted every form of 
physical beauty, are they now going to beat us in 
our own cold intellectual kingdom ?” 





A costty Mansion.—A_ writer describing 
Witley Court, in England, the seat of Lord 
Ward, says: ‘“‘ Some idea of the expense incurred 
may be formed by the cost of one fountain, and 
by that for the gilding of one apartment—the 
picture gallery—which is put at £10,000. The 
whole of the outlay, including that for the church, 
and the furniture for the mansion, is estimated 
at £250,000.” 





Ricu anv Poor.—Jessop says the rich have 
the most meat, the poor have the best appetite ; 
the rich lie the softest, the poor sleep the sound- 
est; the poor have health, the rich have delica- 
cies ; the rich hang themselves through fear of 
poverty, the poor (such as have always been 
poor) laugh and sing, and love their wives too 
well to put their necks into the noose. 





Take Our Apvice.—Enclose twenty-five 
cents to John J. Dyer, & Co., No. 35 School 
Street, Boston, and order a copy of that great 
curiosity, The Jilustrated Scrap-Book, which will 
come to you with its Five Hundred engravings, 
post paid, by return of mail. 





Mopern Trave.tiinc.—Did it ever strike 
the readers of the Flag, that one locomotive en- 
gine on a railroad will do the work of six hun- 
dred and sixty-eight horses, requiring but two 
men to tend its movements ? 





Sournern anp Nortuern Sucar.—It is a 
somewhat curious fact that Vermont is the next 
sugar-producing State’ in amount to Louisiana. 
She sends a million dollars worth of maple sugar 
to market yearly. 





Rattroap Rote.—The New York Central 
Railroad has made it a rule to refuse to recognize 
tickets that have been issued more than fifteen 
days. 





In apvance.—lIn one of the counties in Ken- 
tucky, they make their candidates pledge them- 
selves “in favor of the next war.’ 





A Con.—Why is food to a hungry man like 
half past ten o’clock of a Sunday morning? 
Because it is meat-in-time. 





Quaint.—Love without money has been com- 
pared to shiny-leather boots without soles. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The cholera has recently been committing sad 
ravages all along the shores of the Baltic. 

“ Communipaw ” is no lover of Charles Kean ; 
he says that Charles is only an “upholsterer.”” 

One of the best of men said, “ Prayer should 
be the key of the day and the lock of the night.” 

We wonder how long it will be before England 
has a fleet of ships like the Great Eastern ? 

The feeling of love for her children survives 
other affections in every mother’s heart. 

Washington Street on @ sgnny day is abso- 
lately ded with “ charmigg Vi isses.”” 

He who is inspired by 4 true and holy love may 
brave every danger and achieve every honor. 

Mr. Masury, the photogeapher, Aas been taking 
some lighthouse views for the United States. 

Riches of themselves are only ciphers; the 
mind is the unit that gives them value. 

A late Galveston paper informs us that quartz 
gold has been discovered west of Austin. 

Content is the elixir of iife; without it, the 
millionnaire is poorer than the beggar. 

To work hard and be well paid for it is the 
happiest lot a man can have. 

Mr. Thackeray, the novelist,has been recruiting 
himself in Germany and France, recently. 

The Ravels have been just as successful this 
season at Niblo’s as ever, playing to full houses. 

The masonic fraternity are renewing their ef- 
forts to procure a monument to Dr. Kane. 

Gen. John E. Wool, the veteran soldier of two 
wars, is enjoying perfect health and spirits. 

Gen. Scott has gone to settle the San Juan 
island difficulties with a carte blanche. 

A jewelled crown will not cure a headache ; 
nor a golden slipper the pangs of the gout. 

A young Cincinnatian has five times unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to commit suicide for love. 

A great fortune in the hands of an ill-trained 
person becomes a great misfortune. 

The family of Mr. Jones demand $70,000 for 
his being wounded by the soldiers at Valparaiso. 

The revengeful man is like @ stricken soldier 
who keeps tearing his wounds open. 

The queen has offered to knight Charles Kean 
—Charlie respectfully declines the honor. 

A man’s comfort is like his cigar; if ©. © ’t 
have it at home he’ll seek it elsewhere. 








CHARLES DICKENS. 

This distinguished gentleman does not enjoy 
universal popularity. Now and then some sharp 
writer makes a pretty severe dash at him with a 
steel pen as keen as a poignard. Hear what a 
letter-writer says : “ Mr. isickens has fallen rap- 
idly in the social scale, and very considerably in 
the literary and intellectual field, during the last 
four or five years. As a business man he never 
stood well. His of his publishers and 
his dealings with them have not been character- 
ized by courtesy, fairness @r business comity. 
Some years since, when Chapman & Hall were 
his publishers, he went to Italy. He drew large 
drafts on them, all of which were accepted. 
They, however, reminded him he was much 
overdrawing his account, shor?d him the sale of 
his books and serials, their‘); ceipts from them, 
and the amounts paid him. He immediately re- 
turned, took it in dudgeon, broke off his engage- 
ments with them, and made a contract with 
Bradbury & Evans. With tliat firm he broke off 
early this year, the rupture bringing ‘ Household 
Words’ to a termination, when he commenced 
a new song to the tune of ‘ Allthe Year Round,’ 
In this speculation he has returned to his first 
love, and entered into business relations with 
Chapman & Hall again. You know the circum- 
stances attending this quarrel with Bradbury & 
Evans. He separated from his wife, and wrote 
a letter, or proclamation, characterized by noth- 
ing but bad taste, and addressed to all the world, 
The superannuated beau was vexed, not that his 
publishers did not sympathize with him, but that 
they did not anticipate his wishes by voluntarily 
printing the proclamation aforesaid in the inap- 
propriate columns of a comic serial—the ubiqui- 
tous and everlasting Punch. . The fact is, Mr. 
Dickens is about worn out; fast breakiug up. 
His cares, his troubles, his years, his habits, and 
incessant labor to make both ends mect, have 
taxed his mental powers till they are breaking 
down. In his readings he looks like a decayed 
beau, a patched, painted, peruked, he-dowager.” 








Liserty anv Kinos.—When Franklin so- 
licited help for the American colonies from Fred- 
erick of Prussia, the king inquired how he in- 
tended to employ it? ‘To conquer liberty,” 
replied the philosopher, “liberty, the birthright 
of all mon.” The king reflected a moment, and 
replied, ‘Sprung trom a royal race, I am be- 
come a king, and I do not wish to employ my 
power in spoiling my own trade. I was born to 
command, and the people to obey.” 





REMARKABLE Case.—Mrs. Partington told 
Bemus the other day, in confidence, that a young 
man had committed infanticide by blowing his 
brains up in a state of delirium tremendous, and 
the coroner was holding a conquest over his 
remains. 





A PRETTY Goop One.— Theodore Hook 
once said, ‘‘ We suppose that the man who, in 
the hour of danger turns pale and makes his 
escape, may be said to ‘come off with flying 
colors.’ ”’ 





A warm Dwetirne.—“ Is your house a warm 
one?” asked a man in search of a tenement, of 
alandlord. ‘“ It ought to be, the painter gave it 
two coats recently,” was the response. 





Ew passant.—We have observed that either 
exercise, or something else, gives the Washing- 
ton Street ladies very rosy cheeks, lately. 





Green TurtLes.—Our restorators have been 
luxuriating in a fresh supply of turtle. The 
board of aldermen are convalescent ! 





Massacnusetts.—This State has over one 
hundred persons to each square mile of territory. 





Figures wont lie.—Louisville Journal. 
Don’t be 2 sure of that. 





foreign Htems. 


The sum paid for gas in England is estimated 
at $25,000,000 a year. 

It is said that the widowed king of Portugal 
wishes to marry Queen Victoria’s second 
daughter. 

Russia has negotiated the whole of her loan 
for twelve million pounis, showing her credit to 
be good. 





It is stated that Mr. Roberts, the celebrated 
English billiard player, has backed out of his 
match with Mr. Phelan. 

A horned owl, supposed to be about one hun- 
dred years old, has just died at Arundel Castle, 
the seat of the Duke of Norfolk. 

In one of his hustings speeches, Mr. Bright, 
M. P., spoke of Louis Napoleon as a “ crqwned 
criminal.” An English paper advises chp em- 
peror to sue him for libel. 

We see by the Parisian papers that Vestvali is 
now the rage—principally because she has fought 
a duel and played the filibuster-ess in the pampas 
of Mexico. 

Leigh Hunt for some years had been in receipt 
of a pension equal to $1000 per annum, his 
financial position having latterly been far from 
adequate. His mother was a native of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Londoners have discovered a wonderful 
violinist in the person of Mile. Humler. She is 
described as very young, but already a charming 
performer, and promises to be one of the finest 
violinists of the day. 

Mehemet Ali Pacha, who has arrived at Con- 
stantinople from Marseilles, after having visited 
the principal cities of Europe, proposes to open 
his saloons to European society, which is con- 
sidered a remarkable act of innovation on the 
part of a high ttoman functionary. 


A singular death recently occurred at Hoxton, 
England. A woman was engaged in the area in 
front of her house, when a monkey belonging to 
an Italian organ grinder jumped on her back 
from the street, and so alarmed her that she was 
_— with convulsions, and died in two days 

r. 

The American College at Rome is rapidly 
progressing. The bishops of the United States, 
who sre about fifty in number, have recently sent 
thirty thousand dollars to the pope for the ne- 
cessary works ; and before the end of the year 
the college will be able to receive one hundred 
students. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Goethe calls architecture “ frozen music.” 

Nature is a pattern maid of all work, and does 
best when little meddled with. 

The lowest ears of corn are the fullest; so the 
wisest are the most modest. 

That a coward is a bad friend, and a drunkard 
a poor counsellor, needs no demonstration. 

Pride is a vice, which pride itself inclines 
every man to find in others, and to overlook in 
himself. 

Flowers fling their wealth upon the vacant 
air, and rich men often fling theirs upon the 
vacant heir. 

No life is true which is governed by the false 
habit of cowardice, or the pernicious policy of 
rejection. 

A good layer up makes a good layer out; and 
a ee sparer makes a good spender. No 
alchemy to saving. 

The higher you rise, the wider is your horizon ; 
so the more you know, the more you will see to 

nown. 

If a wise man is conceited, the wisdom is no 
more to blame than good food for being soured 
on a bad stomach. 

Say what we will of the power of love, it bor- 
rows greatly from opinion; pride, above all 
things, sanctions and strengthens affection. 

There are persons who seem to be in an atti- 
tude of perpetual supplication, desiring pardon 
that they are alive in the world. 

Ostentation of dignity offends more than os- 
tentation of persoh. ‘To carry it high is to 
make a man hated, and it is enough to be 
envied. - 

There is scarcely anything more harmless than 
political or party malice. 1t is best to leave it to 
itself. O iuion and diction are the only 








means of ‘giving it life or duration. 

Learn in childhood, if you can, that happiness 
is not outside but inside. A good heart and a 
clear i bring happi 3; no riches, and 
no circumstances alone ever do, 

One book hath done more for man than a hun- 
dred battles; the schoolmaster’s rod than the 
monarch’s sword ; lead ran into types than into 


bullets ; a goose q' an eagle’s feather in 
the cap of a prince, 








Hoker’s Budget. 


There is no one so long-lived as your delicate, 
fine lady, who is always dying. 

The young woman who was “ driven to dis- 
traction,” now fears that she will have to walk 
back. 

That Romeo was addicted to petty larceny is 
evident from Mercutio’s remark, “‘ Look, where 
he steals !”” 

“Rachel Painted by Herself” is a late literary 

ing probably, rouge put on 





with a goose quill. 
A Poacher’s last —When is your chin liable to 
a fine under the game laws? When it’s shoot- 
ing hares (hairs) without a license ! 
It was remarked by Dionysius, the sophist, in 
counselling moderation in pleasure, that honey 
should be eaten from the tip of the finger. 


A call for a meeting at adrinking shop in New 
York, winds up thus: 
‘+ * Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty ;’ 
price of gin, sixpence per glass,” 


The most uncomfortable house to live in is 9 
house full of pets—such as pet dogs, pet canaries, 
pet squirrels, parrots, and cats—but worse than 
all, pet children. 

A fellow not on good terms with his boots 
had the impudence to remark that he could scil 
them easy enough because they had been half. 
soled once. ‘ 

A man, who don’t believe the world is growing 
better, says the time may come when the lion 
and the lamb shall lie down together, but if it 
does, the lamb will be inside the lion. 

A friend was speaking to Archbishop ——~, of 
certain Irish orators, and said, “ They have a 

reat command of language.” “You mistake, 
sir,” replied the archbishop, “language has a 
great command of them.” 

Young Peapod fell in love yesterday. .Says 
he felt like a barrel and a half of new maple 
sugar sliding down a rainbow, greased with bat- 
ter at forty cents a pound. Peapod soon after 
left to get his life insured. 

If four hound dogs, with sixteen legs, can 
catch twenty-nine rabbits, with eighty-even legs, 
in forty-four minutes, how many legs mast the 
same rabbits have to get away from eight hound 
dogs, with thirty-two legs in seventeen minutes 
and a half? 





Quill and Scissors. 


It is stated that Disraeli, on the occasion of his 
great speech on the reform bill, prior to the pro- 
rogation of parliament, wore the same coat and 
trousers in which he made his first failure as a 
parliamentary orator. He kept them for ven- 
geance—to triumph in over his opponents. 

Bears are uncomfortably numerous in some 
parts of Wisconsin, and their delicate attentions 
are not appreciated by the farmers. Five bears, 
one of which weighed 373 pounds, have been 
killed near Ironton. There’s mischief brain for 
the rest of them. 

A noble tree, known as “ Tom Moore's Oak,” 
situated in the middle of the road between Niag- 
ara and Queenstown, has gone to decay. It is 
the: local tradition that under this tree the min- 
atrel of Erin composed “ The Woodpecker 
Tapping.” 

Nine clerks of the Philadelphia markets, since 
November last, have seized 2602 lumps of but- 
ter, 571 pounds of bad meat, 104 false weights, 
measures and scales, 122 baskets of berries and 
potatoes, and an immense quantity of bad 
poultry. 

Mr. David Melville, of Newport, R. I., is said 
to have been the first person to introduce gas- 
light into this country. In the year 1812 he 
lighted his residence in Newport, a factory in 
Pawtucket, and Beaver Tail Lighthouse in this 





way. 

a Wise, in a recent letter, says, “ My 
scheme is one of plain sailing—nothing but the 
balloon and water-car. Toese, properly con- 
structed, will serve the purpose of transatlantic, 

pacific, and ci voyages.” 

The Clearfield (N. J.) Republican says that 
during the exercises at the camp meeting in 
Goshen, a large ratulesnake made his appearance 
within the precincts of the camp ground, appar- 
ently making his way towards the altar. 

The vote of Texas at the last election for gov- 
ernor, was about 63,000. In 1850, when Texas 
came into the Union, she only polled about 8000. 
The difference between then and now, shows an 
enormous increase in the population. 

Mr. G. P. Shaw, of Bastrop, Texas, was a 
gentleman of “unfortunate” habits. He got 
very drenk one day and his friends painted him 
green. When sober his color rendered him so 
melancholy that he poisoned himself. 

Californian has broached in the Alta a plan 
of taising thirty millions for the Pacific Railroad, 
by a lottery of 600 000 tickets at $5 each, the 

rizes from a million down to ‘twenty-five dol- 
ars to be paid in stock. 

By the will of the late Francis Perkins, of 
Fitchburg, the sum of $8000 is bequeathed to the 
American Unitarian Association, to be used for 
the purpose of educating destitute young men 
fur the Christian ministry. 

A child in Pawtucket was badly bitten by a 
rat while sleeping. The animal bad opened an 
artery on one of the fingers, and the cradle and 
= of the infant were found deluged in 

lood. 





An orchard of fifty acres at Portland, Ore- 
gon, produced from 36,000 to 38,000 bushels of 
fruit last year, 800 of which were cherries, pears 
and plums. ‘The proceeds of their sale were 
$30,000, 

Indians lie around loose at Marysville, Cali- 
fornia. An honest citizen complains in a local 
paper that they incommode his door-steps by 
“reclining upon them very drunk, and having to 
be stepp d over.” 

The ladies of Wajosa, Minnesota, recently de- 
stroyed the liquors in the house of a Mr. Pryor, 
a Kentuckian, who had wispensed a too liberal 
hospitality to their husbands. 

The widest span yet made in a timber bridge 
is believed to be that of the Schuylkill Bridge, 
at Philadelphia, the clear opening of which is 
340 feet. 

Commander Maury contradicts entirely the 
pretty litle fable in a recent number of the 

ome Journal, about his marriage to a Sand- 
wich Island princess. 

The sheep killed and injured by dogs in Ohio 
the last year, according to the late census, are 
valued at $145,000, 

The El Paso country on the Rio Grande is 
represented as being very fertile. 

Nearly 3000 volumes have been added this 
year to the library of Harvard College. 

In Dover, N. H., there are annually made by 
twelve firms 900,000 pairs of shoes. 

At the latest dates there had not been a single 
case of vomito at Vera Cruz. 

Minister McLane thinks that the liberals will 
eventually triumph in Mexico. 

The visitors at Niagara Falls, this season, have 
been 32,381. 

Ex-President Van Buren is writing his “ Life 
and Times.” 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Hafford B. Fuller 
to Miss Ella Gorham, of Portiand. 

By Rey. Mr. Taylor, Mr. James W. Stearns to Miss 
Louisa J. Cushman. 








By Rev. Mr King, Mr. F. P. Cobb, of New York, to 
Miss Annie B. Fessenden. 

By Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Stephen J. Aiken to Miss Nancy 
C. Pierce, of New Bedford 

By Rev. Mr. High, Mr. Freeman A. Davis to Miss Cla- 
Tiesa A. Walker. 

By Rev Mr Eddy, Mr. Samuel H. Gannett, of Worce- 
Ster, to Miss Sophia U. Howell. 

At Cheisea, by Rev. Mr. Langworthy, Mr. Edward E. 

McQuinn. 


At Scituate, by Kev. Mr. Barrett, Mr. George H. Webb, 
of Boston, to Miss Maria E Vinal. , bee 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Hinckley, Mr. Samuel H Shir- 
eee E. Hill 

t North Marshfield, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. . 

Oakman to Miss Sarah w Brooks. an ae 

At New Beaford, by Kev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. David B. 
Aszell to Miss Mary 8. Dunbar. 

At Marion, by Kev. Mr Britton, Mr. Matthew Hiller, 
Of Mattapoisett, ta Miss Buretts W. Hammond 

At Newark, N. J., by Kev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Bibridge B. 
Lazelie, of Boston, to Miss Tabitha Uhadwick. 


: Deaths. 


In this city, Mre. Rebeces Watts, 91; Mr. George W 
Rowell, 27; Mrs. Helen Benson, 24; Mrs. Sarah ¥. Evans 
61; Mr. Abram Woods, 61; Mrs. Alma 8. Knox, 82. . 

At Charlestown, Mr. Cuarles M. TWylor, 40. 

At Medforu, Mr. Thomas H Angell, 26. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Charlotte A. Uatiin, 56. 

At Dorchester, Miss Lucinda 8 Riake. 17. 

At Brookiine. Mr. Saquel Philbrick, 70. 

At West Dedhaw, Mrs. Borridili M. Pairbahike, 58 

At Nahant, Mr. Francis Vodman, 62 

At Natick, Mre Nancy W. Uhessman, 68. 

At Kast Bridgewater, Miss Uharlotte Agnes Young, 22 

At Canton, Mr. Gideon Mackintosh, 70. 

At Walpole, Mr. Lemuel Mills, 65 

At Rtonghton, Mre Laurette Maria q 

At Hopkiston, Deacon Samuel er a6 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Elisabeth Campbell, 30; Mrs. 


Hannab Hardy , 80. 

At Lowell, Miss Mary B. Shedd, 16; Mr. Hanneh H. 
Huntington, 57 

At Lomnees, Mrs. Almira C. Merrill. 21. 

At Brookfield, August ¥, Mr. John Pike, 72; Septem 
6, Mee. Cyariotte Pige, (2 tre ig 

At North Adams, Deacon Charles Butler, 63. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Huiuah W. Dudiey, 71. 

a» now Bedford, Mrs. Nancy Simpson, 71; Mies Mary 
C. Cushman, 21. 5; 

At Southbridge. Mr. Imac A. Newell, 64. 

At Sendwich, Miss Fannie KR Scuteon, 21. 

At Warren, Miss Julia 5. Hitehcock, 2 

At Northamptwo, Mr Jerewiah Mack, 28 

At Pittsfield, Mr. George K Burnell, 36. 
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{ Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
THREE SONNETS. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


1. 
I saw a youthful pair, in whose bright eyes 
There beamed a deep and mutaal love, 
Sit side by side beneath the twilight skies 
In yonder softly-shaded grove. 
The lover's arms were twined around his bride, 
While smiles and kisses played upon 
Each other’s lips, as on the shell the tide 
Will sport when gilded by the sun. 
Life was a fairy dream to them—a dream 
Too sweet to last, like the soft dew 
That gems the rose, the rays which on it gleam 
But guide it to the heavenly blue: 
Or, like the nectar in the slumbering flower, 
Time sips it in its sweetest, fairest hour. 


nl. 

I came again, and saw that faithful one 
Sit weeping near a new-made grave; 

It was the bride’s—her happy soul had gone 
To a shore where rolls no sorrowing wave. 

And he, alas! torn from the cherished scene 
Which love had lit with angel ray, 

Long mourned amid those lovely bowers green, 
With none to cheer his lonely way. 

The skies are still as blue, the sun as bright, 
As when the lost was blooming nigh ; 

Yet from his noble heart has fled the light 
Which glowed like starry lamps on high, 
That down the past the speeding moments lit, 

And every morrow with a beauty gilt. 


mm. 

I came once more—two graves were in that vale, 
Two snow-white tablets marked the spot! 

Now side by side, beneath the moaning gale, 
They sleep unwept, unknown, forgot! 

The trembling thunder echoes through the wood— 
They heed no more its awful groan; 

Their ears are cold—no sound shall there intrude 
Until the fatal trumpet tone. 

Ah, such is man !—his heart is but a garden fair, 
Where blooms full many a beauteous flower; 

The rose of love in manhood’s dawn springs there, 
To live, alas, but one short hour! 

The blast of death sweeps o’er the heart's sweet gem, 

And soon it fades away a rayless diadem. 





‘ 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BROKEN BRIDAL. 
BY LIZZIE T. TURNER. 


Ir was night—the air was clear and frosty, 
but the wind blew in chilling gusts through the 
dark and narrow lanes of Genoa, and even 
along its principal streets, making an unwelcome 
contrast to the joyous hospitality that reigned 
within the mansion of the Marchese Albertini. 

It was the evening of the first of January, 
and the birthday of his only child, who had just 
attained her eighteenth year. The marchese was 
a widower, a Neapolitan by birth, but having 
married a Genoese lady, he had settled in her 
native country previously to her death, and 
partly from habit, partly from inclination, he 
had continued there. 

On the evening in question, his splendid mar- 
ble palace, in order to do honor to his fair dangh- 
ter, was adorned with unusual taste and elegance. 
The satin draperies, the marble floors, the gor- 
geous mirrors and lustres, formed a scene of en- 
chantment; and the lights were so disposed as 
to give the utmost effect to those noble paintings 
in which the Palazzo Albertini was so rich. 
The rooms were thronged with the noble and the 
lovely ; the most costly perfumes were distributed 
around the apartments, and the harmony of 
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brook to hear of me as the declared lover of his 
daughter ?” 

“ Dearest Leon, let us trust to time,” pleaded 
Adeline. 

The youth pressed his arm around her, and 
drew her trembling form towards him. 

“I must be stirring,” he said. “I have lin- 
gered inactively here too long to gaze on you, 
and worship your young beauty. Now I must 
go forth into the world. A thousand paths are 
open to me, which will lead alike to fame and 
fortune. I will win you, lady, nobly and honor- 
ably. Iwill make for myself a renown, and 
eyen your father himself shall smile on our nup- 
tials.” And as he spoke, his cheeks kindled, 
and his dark eyes flashed with unusual brilliancy. 

The eyes of Adeline were dimmed with tears 


" as she raised them to her lover’s face. 


“ You think but lightly of the pang of part- 
ing,” she said. 

“ Adeline, mine own,” replied the enthusiastic 
youth, “you know me better. But for the end 
I have in view, I could endure it—the hope of 
calling you mine in the face of an envying 
multitude.” 

“ Alas, alas,” said Adeline, “ when may I hope 
to see you?” 

He paused for an instant: ‘ Adeline, I leave 
you surrounded by admirers—but I cannot look 
on that open brow and doubt. I deem your 
truth and love as my own—immovable as a rock. 
I ask you, then, for neither vow nor pledge; and 
my gage of truth shall be one kiss—one parting 
one of those pure, sweet lips.” 

They both paused for an instant—footsteps 
were heard on the terrace. 

“I must be gone,” said Adeline. 
—it is the voice of Rita calling me.” 

“ My lady! my lady!” exclaimed the girl, as 
she joined them breathless with haste and fright, 
“your father has just now told me your presence 
was wanted, and sent me to seek you. He will 
be here himself directly.” 

“Tam coming, Rita,” said Adeline, “ hasten 
and tell him so.—O, Leon!” she cried, turning 
towards him, “you must, indeed, be gone. I 
tremble for the consequences should my father 
discover you—pray leave me.” 

“ But one moment,” replied her lover. “ Mark 
me, Adeline! On this very day twelvemonth— 
your birthday {if not before), you shall surely 
see me. I will be with you, if alive—perhaps 
crowned with success—perhaps ruined alike in 
hopes and fortune—yet, yours, ever yours till 
death !” 

“God go with you,” exclaimed the weeping 
Adeline. 

“ Dearest and best beloved, farewell !” replied 
her lover. And with one passionate embrace 
they parted. 

Liitle did the gay and glittering assemblage 
who graced the evening banquet at the Mar- 
chese Albertini’s that night, deem that she who 
presided there was a prey to the most agonizing 
sorrow, and that her apparent joyousness was but 
a veil to conceal her heart’s wretchedness ! 


“ Yet stay 





Months fled away, and Adeline heard no di- 
rect tidings from Leon, but her trust in her 
lover’s parting words remained unshaken, and 
cavalier after cavalier who sighed for her love 
was dismissed. At length there came one, un- 
exceptionable alike in person, birth and fortune ; 
and the marchese, usually so indulgent, in this 
case was peremptory. He was deaf to Adeline’s 





sweet voices contributed to the entertai it of 
those assembled. Amidst the crowd of gay 
cavaliers and beautiful, jewelled ladies, Adeline, 
the fair daughter of the hese, moved in un- 
rivalled loveliness. A simple, though costly 
dress set off her beautiful figure, her dark and 
glossy hair was wound around her graceful 
head, and her eyes—how brightly they flashed 
from beneath their long fringes! The richness 
ot the rose was on her cheek, and her voice was 
sweet and almost as low as the summer winds. 
Many were the cavaliers who gazed on her with 
admiration, and strove to win her favor. But 
courteous to all, she smiled on none in particular. 
As the evening advanced, the crowd of guests 
became still more numerous, and Adeline, feel- 
ing herself exhausted and heated, retired for a 
moment’s repose to a smaller apartment, adjoin- 
ing the grand saloon. The windows opened on 
a magnificent terrace, leading, by a flight of mar- 
ble steps, to the beautiful gardens in the rear of 
the marchese’s mansion. The moon was up, 
though at times partially obscured ; but the stars 
were very bright, and Adeline, throwing a cloak 
around her, stepped out on to the terrace to 
breathe for a moment the pure air. She was 
about returning, when she observed a figure mo¥- 
ing in the direction of the terrace, and presently 
she heard her own name breathed forth in a voice 
not to be mistaken. Adeline knew it well—she 
descended hastily. 

“Leon—Leon,” she said, “what madness is 
this ?” 

“Chide me not, dearest,” he replied, as he 
clasped her to his heart. ‘ Could I know that 

the noblest and bravest in Genoa were this night 
paying homage to its fairest flower, nor seek to 
win one smile for myself?” 

“ But you have enemies here, dear Leon—de- 
part quickly, I pray. You need no fresh assur- 
ances of my affection.” 

“ No, lovely one,” replied the youth, proudly. 
“T both believe and trust you. I know that al- 
though the highest in Genoa sigh for her love, 
the daughter of the Marchese Albertini prefers 
above them all the adoration of Leon Carel- 
monte. And see,” he continued, as he took an 
ebony cross of exquisite workmanship from his 
vest, and placed it in the hands of Adeline, “I 
am come likewise to offer you a tribute on your 
birthday—and a suitable one, is it not, sweet, for 
one so pure and guileless? You will prize it, 
although no brilliants glitter round it, and when 
you think of him who gave it, breathe a prayer 
for him when he shall be far from hence.” 

“What can you mean, Leon?” inquired the 
lady, hurriedly. 

“Tam come,” he replied, “to bid you fare- 
well. Nay, hear me, my beloved one. It is true, 
my birth is noble; but I am an orphan, poor and 

without friends. Your father scarcely deigns 
to notice me—how then, do you think he will 








Pp ions of dislike, and insisted on her re- 
ceiving his friend, the Marchese Espineto, as a 
suitor for her hand. Adeline, thus compelled to 
receive his visits, maintained ever towards him 
the same civil, unruffled demeanor. At first, she 

ppealed to his g ity—she told him she 
loved another, and that her heart could never be 
his. But her beauty had so enthralled him that 
he heard her unmoved. Nay, he even smiled at 
her enthusiasm, and, secure of her father’s con- 
sent, he contentedly trusted to time and his own 
assiduities, to make her wholly his own. After 
this, Adeline despised him. 

Rita, too, her faithful attendant, also brought 
her tidings of Leon. Fortune had smiled on 
him ; he had entered the army and had risen to 
a high post, and by the cousin of Rita, whom he 
knew and could trust, he sent Adeline a ring, as 
a token of his ever-enduring affection. This sus- 
tained her spirits, and despite Espineto’s atten- 
tions, she looked forward to future happiness 
with the chosen of her young heart. 

The rich luxuriance of summer had passed, 
and even the golden tints of autumn were fading 
away, when the government of Genoa became 
aware that there were plots in existence to over- 
turnit. But so secret were the conspirators—so 
cautious in their meetings—that none had as yet 
been discovered or brought to justice. Many of 
high birth were known to be implicated, although 
no proofs to that effect were brought forward ; 
among the names whispered about, was that of 
Leon Carelmonte, the lover of Adeline, who had 
lately quitted the army in disgust at some affront 
which he imagined had been put upon him. 

His place of residence was not known, but the 
government employed spies, and he was seized 
one night and thrown into prison, on a charge of 
having ded a ble meeting. Two 
others were apprehended at the same time, but 
they knew very little of the plot which was 
formed—they had not been trusted with the 
names even, of those engaged in it—yet, in order 
to mitigate their own punishment, they deposed 
to having seen n among the conspirators. 
He loudly and positively asserted his innocence, 
but to no effect. He was a man of rare talents, 
and had ob d a high rep for himself. 
The government, therefore, resolved to make 
an example of him, with the view of striking 
terror into his associates, and while those who 
were apprehended with him were kept in the 
strictest confinement, he was condemned to 
death. 

This news burst on the ears of Lady Adeline 
like a thunder-bolt. At first, she refased cre- 
dence to the story ; but when she heard the tongue 
of every one proclaiming it, her expression of 
disbelief availed nothing. But her confidence 
in his innocence could not be shaken. 

“ He has been betrayed,” she exclaimed, “ but 
his honor and faith are unsullied. He must not 














die! His precious life must not be sacrificed. On 
me alone let vengeance fall —I will be the 
victim !”” 

The Marchese Albertini sat alone in his libra- 
ry reading. 
footstep. He looked up and saw his daughter, 
but her cheek was so deadly pale, and her lips 
were so compressed, that he almost started as he 
looked on her. 

“My father,” she said, “ you have often urged, 
nay, implored me to become the wife of the 
Marchese Espineto—I am now ready—grant me 
but one boon, and @o with me as you will.” 

The marchese appeared surprised. ‘Calm 
yourself, Adeline,” he said. “ Sit down.” 

“No, my father,” she replied, as she sunk at 
his feet. ‘ Hear he—Leon Carelmonte—” 

Her fathet started. “The traitor !” he ex- 
claimed. mH ay 

“Not so! not so!” she cried. “He loved me 
once—do not frown—it is over now—” 

“ And you,” réplied the marchese, rising from 
his seat—“ you, the daughter of a high and no- 
ble house, smiled upon his suit clandestinely ! 
Was this right, Adeline?” 

“Forgive me,” she said, “ henceforth he must 
be as nothing to me; but save him, save him 
from the death he is condemned to suffer. You 
are high and rich, and your interest, your en- 
treaties, can give him life and liberty. O, if you 
knew him—his generous devotedness, his noble 
nature, and his deep feelings of enthusiasm,—so 
young, too! you, even you, would pity him.” 

“Adeline,” said the marchese, “you have 
erred deeply, but on condition that you do in- 
deed consent to become the envied bride of the 
Marchese Espineto, I will think of what you 
have said.” 

“ Bless you, my father! Yes, anything, even 
that. O, when I think of his deep, devoted 
affection, and the destruction of his long-cherished 
hopes, to part forever is bitter enough. But I 
have promised and will perform,—for his death, 
the very thought of it maddens me—I could not 
outlive it!” And Adeline, at length overcome, 
leaned her head on the marble table beside her, 
and wept in uncontrollable agony. 

The marchese approached, he spoke gently to 
her, persuaded her to retire to her chamber, and 
promised to see if anything could be done for the 
unfortunate Leon. To effect a marriage be- 
tween Adeline and his friend Espineto had lately 
been the strongest wish of the marchese. But to 
this his daughter had steadily manifested the 
most strenuous opposition. Now that he had 
obtained her consent, on condition that Carel- 
monte should be liberated, the terms seemed easy 
to him. Hs did not know the depth of ‘his 
daughter’s affection, but believed that in the 
pomp and splendor of Esp ’3 bride, she 
would forget her early predilection. He exerted 
his influence ; he<did not spare bribes, where he 
found they would be acceptable. 

The proofs against Leon had from the first 
been slight, and when a wealthy and powerful 
noble was found to be interested in him, they 
vanished into Main at the end of a few days, 





the marchesé in Adeline’s hand a full and 
free pardon for Leon Carelmonte. To be quite 
assured of his safety, she had stipulated for this ; 
and Rita, her waiting-maid, who was wholly in 
her confidence, site deputed to convey it to him, 
with her everlasting farewell. 





Leon was solitary in his prison cell; the 
shades of evening were stealing over his native 
city, Genoa the superb. There was asmall win- 
dow in his dungeon, thickly secured with iron 
bars, but it was not beyond his height, and he 
stood now gazing from it on the noble prospect 
which spread before him, until tender and mel- 
ancholy thoughts so overcame him that even 
tears forced themselves into his eyes, which he 
the next moment indignantly dashed away. 

Before him lay the noble bay of Genoa, crowd- 
ed with different merchant vessels, and he looked 
down upon splendid marble palaces and beautiful 
churches. Among the crowd of buildings, his 
eyes rested on the Albertini palace, the roof of 
which he could plainly discern. He thought of 
his last interview with Adeline—of the death to 
which he was doomed, and of the ruin which 
had come over the high and promising hopes in 
which he had then indulged. The lecti 
was too painful ; he drew his hand over his eyes 
to shut out the view, and turned aside from the 
window. 

At this moment the prison door grated on its 
hinges, and in another moment Rita stood be- 
fore him. She did not speak, but held towards 
him the paper containing his pardon and the 
ring. Tears choked her words, for the tender- 
hearted girl was shocked at the sight of his wan 
and hollow cheeks and the dimness of his once 
brilliant eyes. A glow of delight spread itself 
over his countenance, as he perused the paper 
which gave him back to life and freedom. But 
it faded when he looked on the ring. 

“ Does Adeline send me this?” he said. ‘“ Has 
she forgotten me because I am unfortunate? Or 
does she still remember me, and is it to her that 
Iam indebted for liberty to breathe again the 
pure and blessed air of my native land ?” 

“My mistress,” replied the girl, “ bade me tell 
you that her love is as true as when you parted 
from her—that she never can change, nor did 
she ever believe the charges brought against you.” 

“Bless her—bless you!” cried Leon. ‘“ And 
I shall once more see her, and—” 

“No,” said Rita, “that must not be. She 
sends you by me, and with this ring, her farewell 
forever! O, youdo not know my dear lady’s 
agony, nor her bitter tears before she thus re- 
signed you !” 

Leon did not answer, but he covered his face 
with his hands and groaned aloud. 

“Nothing but the dread of your death and 
sufferings,” resumed Rita, “could have shaken 
her plighted faith. But when that came upon 
her, she did not rest until she had won a promise 
from the marchese, her father, to procure your 
pardon. The price she pays for it is indeed a 
bitter one !” 

“O that I had died first! But tell me—tell 
me the worst at once !” he cried. 

Rita hesitated a moment, then turned her 
head away, and added : 





He was aroused by hearing a light . 





“ To save your life, Lady Adeline is pledged 
to wed the Marchese Espineto.” 

“O, fatal gift of life and freedom! Death 
would be far more welcome, than thus to lose 
the only being that brightened my wayward 
course! I refuse the boon—I will remain here 
—this marriage shall not take place—anything 
—O, the worst of torments, rather than that!” 

“Ttis useless now; your pardon is publicly 
proclaimed before now, and it is not even allowed 
you to refuse it. Quick, for the time allotted to 
me here is nearly passed, and tell me what ti- 
dings shall I bear from you to my lady ?”’ 

“Tell her that the gift of freedom which she 
sent me is valueless—worse, far worse than the 
death to which I was doomed ; and yet, not so— 
do not say so, it would wound her gentle nature. 
Tell her that this hated marriage shall net be. 
I will save her from it, or perish. I will see her 
yet again, and gaze upon her bright loveliness— 
for she must not, she shall not be sacrificed for 
my preservation !” 

“It is too late now,” exclaimed Rita, “ prep- 
arations for the wedding have already com- 
menced, and my lady is strictly guarded. Were 
it otherwise, she has obtained the boon she asked, 
and she will keep her plighted word—yes, al- 
though her heart should break, she will pay the 
penalty !” 

“ Then farewell,” said Leon, despairingly, “to 
hope and happiness. O, Adeline—Adeline! my 
first, my only love, must I lose thee forever, nor 
dare to call thee mine ?—Rita,” he added, “I 
charge you bear to your lady my thanks, and 
tell her while Leon Carelmonte has life, his love 
and his prayers will be hers—hers forever !” 

He sank exhausted on his pallet—the jailer 
stood at the door—he motioned Rita to depart. 
And drawing her veil over her face, she obeyed, 
and Leon was once more left to silence and sol- 
itude—as from the terms of his pardon he was 
not to be liberated until the next day. 

Some weeks passed, and every effort, every 
stratagem which Leon made use of to gainaccess 
to Adeline proved utterly fruitless, so many bar- 
riers had the marchese placed around his daugh- 
ter, to guard against any one, save his own crea- 
tures, holding communication with her. Ad- 
eline, in truth, had become a changed being. 
A settled melancholy had taken possession of 
her—she received the attentions of her future 
husband with a sort of quiet indifference, and if 
she shrank sometimes from the thought of be- 
coming a bride, she nerved herself with the rec- 
ollection that Leon, her fondly cherished Leon, 
owed his life to her—and it was sweet even to 
suffer for him. 

At length the day drew near; the first of 
January was the day appointed for the wedding 
of the Lady Adeline with the Marchese Espineto. 

“TI parted from Leon on that day,” she said, 
“and now, when it again comes round, I shall 
be eternally separated from him! It is well—I 
would not wish it otherwise.” 





The evening of the first day of the new year 
arrived, and the Palazzo Albertini was again a 
scene of splendor. The wedding guests were all 

bled—the brideg in waiting, and the 
ecclesiastic had already opened his book, as he 
stood at the sumptuous altar, lighted with mas- 
sive candelabra, in the chapel belonging to the 
palace. They looked for the bride. At length 
she approached, and b iful she looked, al- 
though pale, very pale. Her step was not so 
firm as usual, and her eyes were tearless, as, 
leaning on her faithful Rita, she advanced to thes 
altar. Her father took her hand, and she smiled 
on him, but it was sadly, nor did she turn away 
from the fond whisper of the Marchese Espineto. 
No, she had wrought herself up to suffer all 
with patience. Her lace veil had partially fallen 
aside, and disclosed the costly pearls wreathed 
in her glossy, raven hair. The eyes of all rested 
almost with devotion on the classic beauty of her 
features, but a low sob and a deep sigh were the 
tributes of admiration paid by one there; and 
Adeline well knew they came from her faithful 
attendant, who stood a little on one side, leaning 
against a pillar. 

The marriage service commenced—the priest 
had read but a few sentences, when hurrying 
steps were heard at the farther end of the chapel, 
and hastily pushing aside those who would have 
interrupted his progress, Leon Carel stood 
before the astonished group, and before they could 
recover from their surprise, he had clasped Ad- 
eline to his heart. 

“TInsolent! What does this intrusion mean ?” 
exclaimed Espineto, as he strove to disengage 
Adeline from his embrace. 

“ She is mine,” replied Leon—“ mine by vows 
which Heaven has registered, and I will not part 
from her !” 

“ O, Leon, Leon, is this well ?” cried Adeline. 
“Why are you come to make the path of duty 
still more difficult ?” 

“Did I not say,” he rejoined, “ that on this 
day I would see you—and have I not kept my 
tryst well ?” 

The Marchese Albertini made a sign to his at- 
tendants to secure Leon. Bnt his quick eye de- 
tected it, and his sword prevented all approach. 

“ This is no time for strife,” he said. ‘ Mar- 
chese Albertini, there is a plot against you—your 
life is in peril! The conspirators are this night 
in arms against the government and state of 
Genoa! They are many in number, powerful 
and well armed, and you, from your wealth and 
known adherence to thé state, will be one of their 
first victims. Hark! they are even now ap- 
proaching !” 

“It is but a trick to gain time,” replied the 
marchese, as he took his daughter’s hand and led 
her again to the altar, “and were it not for this 
sacred place, my good sword should chastise 
your insolence !” 

The burning flush of anger mounted to the 
cheek of Leon, but it quickly subsided, and he 
controlled his ardent feelings. Once more the 
book was opened, but quickly closed again, for a 
loud and appalling shout from without, mingled 
with shrieks and cries, seemed to shake the build- 
ing, and bore fearfal testimony to the truth of 
Leon’s warning. The marchese looked around 
him in amazement. Espineto would have seized 
his bride by the arm, but Leon prevented him. 

















“ Why are you still here?” said Adeline, re- 
y- 
e"To oan you, or to die with you !” he replied. 

The affrighted guests now fled in all directions. 

“ Secure the chapel door !” cried the marchese. 

His order was instantly obeyed, and just in 
time, for in a few moments more it was shaken 
violently, and the tread of many feet was heard 
around the building, apparently endeavoring to 
discover an entrance, and the marchese’s name 
was heard mingled with threats. For a moment 
all was hushed—a deep groan burst from the lips 
of the Marchese Espineto, and he fell lifeless to 
the floor. A shot fired through a small loop- 
hole in the chapel had entered his body, and he 
had thus fallen a victim to lawless violence. 

“Save the Lady Adeline !” cried Leon. The 
marchese, warned by the spectacle before him, 
hesitated no longer. 

“ Follow me,” said Leon. 

Adeline was supported by her father and the 
priest, and followed by Rita and two or three 
other domestics. They passed quickly through 
the door of the chapel which communicated with 
the , and h d to the terrace—but 
how to pass the gardens was the difficulty. 
Breathless with terror they descended—the dark- 
ness fuvored them. They heard voices around 
them, and they scarcely dared to breathe. Leon 
led the way, which was familiar to him even in 
the gloom which now enveloped it. Loud shouts 
of exultation behind them announced that the 
conspirators had effected an entrance into the 
marchese’s mansion, and they pressed onward 
with greater rapidity. ‘They had just reached a 
part of the gardens communicating with the 
open road, but the door was fast locked, and re- 
sisted their utmost efforts. The wall adjoining 
was, however, low, and partly broken down. 
This, they were in the act of attempting to pass, 
when four men rushed upon them and command- 
ed them to desist. Leon drew his sword— 

“On with the lady!” he cried, “ forward, for 
your lives! Do not heed me—take the turning 
to the left,” he whispered. “‘ It will lead to the 
Street de la Hieta—look out for number seven 
—enter—and you are safe.” 

“Brave youth,” replied the marchese, “ you 
shall not lose your life for us. And now to help. 
Villains, advance !” 

The fi one discharged his pistol, which 
slightly wounded Leon in the arm, who rushed 
on him and laid him prostrate on the earth by a 
blow from his sword. The one engaged with the 
marchese was tall and*powerful. But the mar- 
chese was an expert swordsman, and he parried 
his adversary’s strokes with admirable skill. 
Overcome with rage and passion, the man made 
a furious thrust at the marchese, who slipped 
dexterously aside, and watching his opportunity, 
buried his sword in the body of his opponent, 
who fell instantly to the ground. The other two, 
who were attacking Leon, observing the fall of 
their companion, fled instantly. Voices were, 
however, heard in the distance, and apprehensi 
of being overpowered, Leon and the marchese 
hastened to gain the garden wall, over which the 
half-insensible Adeline had been conveyed by her 
companions during the affray. They effected it 
in safety, and cautiously and in silence they trav- 
ersed the road leading to their place of shelter. 
Occasionally shouts and loud cries came on their 
ears, borne by the wind as it swept past them, 
and they could yet see the torches flashing to 
and fro in the Albertini palace. The marchese 
sighed heavily, but his principal thoughts were 
of his daughter, and when at length he reached 
the house where she was, and clasped her un- 
harmed to his heart, after all the perils of the 
night, his fortitude gave way and he wept tears 
of joy and thankfulness. 

Morrow dawned on the little group, and found 
them still happier. Leon had brought them tid- 
ings that soon after their attack on the marchese’s 
mansion, a body of troops belonging to the state 
had engaged and dispersed them, and the chief 
of the ringleaders were taken and in prison. 
Their whole plans had been betrayed to the gov- 
ernment by one of their number, and measures 
had been taken to disconcért their schemes. 
But the government was unable to prevent the 
outrage at the marchese’s, owing to the attack 
commencing mueh earlier than was anticipated. 
It was the house of Leon to which the marchese 
and his daughter had been conducted, and which 
being situated in a retired part of the city, afford- 
ed them a secure asylum. Leon explained to 
the marchese that the cause of his being seen at 
a meeting of the conspirators, was his anxiety to 
detach a dear and early friend from embarking 
ina ruinous and traitorous undertaking. His 
efforts, however, had been of no avail—yet to that 
friend he was indebted for his knowledge of the 
intended attack on the Albertini palace, and he 
had hastened thither to seek and to save Adeline. 

A few days restored the marchese and his 
daughter to their home, and the former was so 
sensible of Leon’s bravery, and of the services 
he had rendered, that his hostility towards him 
was entirely forgotten. As he was of good 
family, he no longer opposed him as the lover of 
his daughter ; and Leon Carelmonte stood by the 
side of the beautiful Adeline, the envy of the 
proudest in Genoa. Convinced by the publie 
service he had rendered, that the charge against 
him asa conspirator was wholly unfounded, the 
state made ample amecds for its former suspi- 
cions and treatment. A command in the army 
was offered to his acceptance, and his skill and 
courage soon bid fair to establish a reputation 
for him by no means inferior to the position 
he had long before resolved to gain before 
claiming the Lady Adeline. The term of proba 
tion he had fixed upon to acquire fame and for- 
tune was much shortened by his rapid rise. Be- 
fore another summer blossomed forth in its beau- 
ty, the Albertini palace was again a scene of 
splendor, and Leon Carelmonte (as he had fore- 
told), with the consent of her father, led Lady 
Adeline to the altar—this time a willing bride, 

and happily united to her first and only love, for 
whose preservation she had been willing to yield 
her own happiness. The past was banished from 
her remembrance, or, if sometimes brought to 
mind, the sufferings of that time but served to 
heighten a lot, perfect in its happiness as the ro- 
mance of her native poets. 
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‘Tis a beautiful «pot on the valley's brow, 
Tu my heart | shrine it fadly now, 
Sweet little violet bed, 
‘The tall grass there is the brightest green, 
The violets the Bluest that lor were seen, 
And the clover-biooms are se red; 
At least / think so—others may tread 
Carelessly over my violet bed 


* 0, ‘tis a favorite haunt of mine, 
Almost as sacred as home's pure shrine; 
It is dear, alas! too dear! 
My heart with the tenderest thoughts is filled, 
And every murmuring thought is «tilled, 
My eye grows molest with « tear, 
When I think of that bed of wee blue flowers, 
1 loved eo fondly in childhood’s hours. 


T suppose the violets are just as bright, 

That bloom there now ‘neath the sun's warm lig’ 
But they seemed to me brighter thea: 

Spring's genial breath, when it kimed my brow, 

Seemed baliicr then than it semeth now — 
Then a smile betokened a friend. 

It ever seometh to the untaught child 

The heart must be true when the lip wears sam! 


Since then my heart has grown strong to bear 
Life's trials, and changes, and weary ing care; 
Still I can never forget 
Bright spots away in the beautiful past, 
Pure joys, too hallowed far to last, 
And my eye with a tear is wet; 
For the valley where blooms the violet 
Is shrined in memory 's casket yet. 





[Written for The Fiag of our Union.} 


THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Tr was a galaday in Florence. The ti 
for the annual prize exhibition of pictures | 
again arrived, and in conformity to the us 
custom, the dake had decreed a holiday for 
classes of the people. The streets were fi! 
with the gorgeous equipages of the nobility, 
the squares and promenades thronged with ; 
crowds of richly-habited idlers; while ev 
wine-shop and confectionary bazaar was © 
pied by a goodly number of the lower classe 
both sexes, profusely adorned with ribbons 
spangles, and laughing and chatting with 
wearied hilarity. 

As the day wore on, the steps of all « 
turned, as if with one consent, towards 
Academy, the great point of interest of the - 
Here had been collected a large number o! 
master-pieces of the best artists of the day 
sides a host of minor productions from 
palettes of young and ambitious painters ° 
every quarter of Italy ; and upon these, the 
critics of the city were to pass judgment, 
which, the duke was to publicly bestow + 
the successful artist the palm of victory. 
paintings had been suspended several days | 
upon one of the walls of the magnificent ¢ 
of the Academy, but had not been given t 
lic inspection—a thick curtain of dark elo: 
ing hung before them. Before this wa» 
gathered a maltitude of the representatives 
beauty, nobility and wealth of Florence, 
tiently waiting for the return of the commit 
judges, at which time the name of the suce 
candidate for the public favor, applaus 
envy, was to be announced, and the pai: 

hibited to the multitude, A raised sen 
been erected for the duke, and here, surro 
by a brilliant cortege, he was awaiting fi. 
return of the committee, with their award 
as much impatience as the meanest of 1! 
creasing crowd around him. 

Here, too, were collected groups of arti 
all ranks and stations, to whom this hour w. 
of pleasurable dread and anxiety. Some of 
were well known to fame, and not a few « 
them had basked in the sunshine of duce’ 
and patronage ; while others were poor, 
and unknown, bat striving in the hard str 
to raise themselves above mediocrity in 
chosen art. And all indifferently, whet) 
nowned or obscure. whether opulent or pen 
had looked forward to thie hour with anx 
beating hearts. True, there was but one p 
be gained—and for that, hundreds were str 
yet the gaining of that reward was som 
which even the most famous of the ren 
Florentine painters eagerly desired. Tod 
was to reach the very pinnacle of suece 
gain that which had been the sabject of 
dreams from childhood—the golden crown 
master artist, which was awarded bat o 
twenty years! Surely, this was an object 
striven for with Spartan perseverance. 

Among the younger members of the 
fraternity present, were two who strolle' 
lessly around the gallery together, and 
pale and prematurely interlined count 
amply attested the keen disappointment 
had thus far attended their career. A 
their history was probably that of an b 
others present—a tale of stern realities a: 
fortanes which illy comported with early « 
and hopes. 

“ We are fools and idiote—thou and 1 
of them bitterly whispered, as they pe 
their restless walk. “Poor witlings that 
we have ventured to enter a contest in w 
engaged, heart and soul, the best painter 
duke, to say nothing of half an hundred 
far superior to ourselves. What will be 
tain result? Defeat, disappoimtment— 

‘cide 1” 

“Thou art right,” was the equally gh 
ply. “And yet ‘tis hard to give up 
flattering dreams of ours! I have th 
succeed, and raise thee with my succe 
thoughts have been s* generous—but 1! 
vanity and fully, If we seck—tat look 
have we here’ By the mass, you and 
know that face f” 

This exelamstion was called forth by 
pf athin, pale, and poorly dressed you 
had heen walking nervously to and fro am 
crowd, and who had unintentionally 
himself face to face with the two frien 
parently he recognised them, for his eu 
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“ Why are you still here?” said Adeline, re- 

sroachfally. : 

“To save you, or to die with you !” he replied. 

The affrighted guests now fled in all directions. 

“ Secure the chapel door !”’ cried the marchese. 

His order was instantly obeyed, and just in 

time, for in a few moments more it was shaken 

violently, and the tread of many feet was heard 
around the building, apparently endeavoring to 
discover an entrance, and the marchece’s name 
was heard mingled with threats. For a moment 
all was hushed—a deep groan burst from the lips 
of the Marchese Espineto, and he fell lifeless to 
the floor. A shot fired through a small loop- 
hole in the chapel had entered his body, and he 
had thus fallen a victim to lawless violence. 

Save the Lady Adeline!” cried Leon. The 
marchese, warned by the spectacle before him, 
hesitated no longer. 

“Follow me,” said Leon. 

Adeline was supported by her father and the 

' priest, and followed by Rita and two or three 

other domestics. They passed quickly through 
the door of the chapel which communicated with 
the ion, and h d to the terrace—but 
how to pass the gardens was the difficulty. 

Breathless with terror they descended—the dark- 

ness favored them. They heard voices around 

them, and they scarcely dared to breathe. Leon 
led the way, which was familiar to him even in 
the gloom which now enveloped it. Loud shouts 
' of exultation behind them announced that the 
conspirators had effected an entrance into the 
marchese’s mansion, and they pressed onward 
| with greater rapidity. They had just reached a 
part of the gardens communicating with the 
' open road, but the door was fast locked, and re- 
sisted their utmost efforts. The wall adjoining 
was, however, low, and partly broken down. 
This, they were in the act of attempting to pass, 
when four men rushed upon them and command- 
ed them to desist. Leon drew his sword— 
! On with the lady!” he cried, “ forward, for 
your lives! Do not heed me—take the turning 
| to the left,” he whispered. “It will lead to the 
Street de la Hieta—look out for number seven 
—enter—and you are safe.” 

“Brave youth,” replied the marchese, “ you 
shall not lose your life for us. And now to help. 
| Villains, advance !” 

The foremost one discharged his pistol, which 

slightly wounded Leon in the arm, who rushed 
on him and laid him prostrate on the earth by a 
blow from his sword. The one engaged with the 
marchese was tall and*powerful. But the mar- 
chese was an expert swordsman, and he parried 
his adversary’s strokes with admirable skill. 
Overcome with rage and passion, the man made 
a furious thrust at the marchese, who slipped 
dexterously aside, and watching his opportunity, 
buried his sword in the body of his opponent, 
who fell instantly to the ground. The other two, 
who were attacking Leon, observing the full of 
their panion, fled i ly. Voices were, 
however, heard in the distance, and apprehensive 
of being overpowered, Leon and the marchese 
hastened to gain the garden wall, over which the 
half-insensible Adeline had been conveyed by her 
companions during the affray. They effected it 
in safety, and cautiously and in silence they trav- 
ersed the road leading to their place of shelter. 
Occasionally shouts and loud cries came on their 
ears, borne by the wind as it swept past them, 
and they could yet see the torches flashing to 
and fro in the Albertini palace. The marchese 
sighed heavily, but his principal thoughts were 
of his daughter, and when at length he reached 
the house where she was, and clasped her un- 
harmed to his heart, after all the perils of the 
night, his fortitude gave way and he wept tears 
of joy and thankfulness. 

Morrow dawned on the little group, and found 
them still happier. Leon had brought them tid- 
ings that soon after their attack on the marchese’s 
mansion, a body of troops belonging to the state 
had engaged and dispersed them, and the chief 
of the ringleaders were taken and in prison. 
Their whole plans had been betrayed to the gov- 
ernment by one of their number, and measures 
had been taken to disconcért their schemes. 
But the government was unable to prevent the 
outrage at the marchese’s, owing to the attack 
commencing much earlier than was anticipated. 
It was the house of Leon to which the marchese 
and his daughter had been conducted, and which 
being situated in a retired part of the city, afford- 
ed them a secure asylum. Leon explained to 
the marchese that the cause of his being seen at 
a meeting of the conspirators, was his anxiety to 
detach a dear and early friend from embarking 
ina ruinous and traitorous undertaking. His 
efforts, however, had been of no avail—yet to that 
friend he was indebted for his knowledge of the 
intended attack on the Albertini palace, and he 
had hastened thither to seek and to save Adeline. 

A few days restored the marchese and his 
daughter to their home, and the former was so 
sensible of Leon’s bravery, and of the services 
he had rendered, that his hostility towards him 
was entirely forgotten. As he was of good 
family, he no longer opposed him as the lover of 
his daughter ; and Leon Carelmonte stood by the 
side of the beautiful Adeline, the envy of the 
proudest in Genoa. Convinced by the public 
service he had rendered, that the charge against 
him as conspirator was wholly unfounded, the 
state made ample amecds for its furmer suspi- 
cions and treatment. A command in the army 
was offered to his acceptance, and his skill and 
courage soon bid fair to establish a reputation 
for him by no means inferior to the position 
he had long before resolved to gain before 
claiming the Lady Adeline. The term of proba- 
tion he had fixed upon to acquire fame and for- 
tune was much shortened by his rapid rise. Be- 
fore another summer blossomed forth in its beau- 
ty, the Albertini palace was again a scene of 
splendor, and Leon Carelmonte (as he had fore- 
told), with the consent of her father, led Lady 
Adeline to the altar—this time a willing bride, 
and happily united to her first and only love, for 
whose preservation she had been willing to yield 
her own happiness. The past was banished from 
her remembrance, or, if sometimes brought to 
mind, the sufferings of that time but served to 
heighten a lot, perfect in its happiness as the ro- 
mance of her native poets. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE VIOLET BED. 


eee 
BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


°Tis a beautiful spot on the valley’s brow, 
In my heart I shrine it fondly now, 
Sweet little violet bed; 
The tall grass there is the brightest green, 
The violets the bluest that e’er were seen, 
And the clover-blooms are so red; 
At least J think so—others may tread 
Carelessly over my violet bed. 


* 0, ‘tis a favorite haunt of mine, 
Almost as sacred as home's pure shrine; 
It is dear, alas! too dear! 
My heart with the tenderest thoughts is filled, 
And every murmuring thought is stilled, 
My eye grows moist with a tear, 
When I think of that bed of wee blue flowers, 
I loved so fondly in childhood’s hours. 


I suppose the violets are just as bright, 

That bloom there now ’neath the sun’s warm light, 
But they seemed to me brighter then: 

Spring’s genial breath, when it kissed my brow, 

Seemed balmier then than it seemeth now— 
Then a smile betokened a friend. 

It ever seemeth to the untaught child 

The heart must be true when the lip wears a smile. 


Since then my heart has grown strong to bear 
Life’s trials, and changes, and wearying care; 
Still I can never forget 
Bright spots away in the beautiful past, 
Pure joys, too hallowed far to last, 
And my eye with a tear is wet; 
For the valley where blooms the violet 
Is shrined in memory’s casket yet. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Ir was a galaday in Florence. The time 
for the annual prize exhibition of pictures had 
again arrived, and in conformity to the usual 
custom, the duke had decreed a holiday for all 
classes of the people. The streets were filled 
with the gorgeous equipages of the nobility, and 
the squares and promenades thronged with gay 
crowds of richly-habited idlers; while every 
wine-shop and confectionary bazaar was occu- 
pied by a goodly number of the lower classes of 
both sexes, profusely adorned with ribbons and 
pangles, and laughing and chatting with un- 
wearied hilarity. 

As the day wore on, the steps of all were 
turned, as if with one consent, towards the 
Academy, the great point of interest of the day. 
Here had been collected a large number of the 
master-pieces of the best artists of the day, be- 
sides a host of minor productions from the 
palettes of young and ambitious painters from 
every quarter of Italy ; and upon these, the best 
critics of the city were to pass judgment, after 
which, the duke was to publicly bestow upon 
the successful artist the palm of victory. The 
paintings had been'suspended several days before 
upon one of the walls of the magnificent gallery 
of the Academy, but had not been given to pub- 
lic inspection—a thick curtain of dark cloth be- 
ing hung before them. Before this was now 
gathered a multitude of the rep ives of the 
heauty, nobility and wealth of Florence, impa- 
tiently waiting for the return of the committee of 
judges, at which time the name of the successful 
candidate for the public favor, applause and 
envy, was to be announced, and the paintings 
exhibited to the multitude. A raised seat had 
been erected for the duke, and here, surrounded 
by a brilliant cortege, he was awaiting for the 
return of the committee, with their award, with 
as much impatience as the meanest of the in- 
creasing crowd around him. 

Here, too, were collected groups of artists, of 
all ranks and stations, to whom this hour was one 
of pleasurable dread and anxiety. Some of them 
were well known to fame, and not a few among 
them had basked in the sunshine of ducal favor 
and patronage ; while others were poor, needy 
and unknown, but striving in the hard struggle 
to raise themselves above mediocrity in their 
chosen art. And all indifferently, whether re- 
nowned or obscure. whether opulent or penniless, 
had looked forward to this hour with anxiously 
beating hearts. True, there was but one prize to 
be gained—and for that, hundreds were striving ; 
yet the gaining of that reward was something 
which even the most famous of the renowned 
Florentine painters eagerly desired. To do this, 
was to reach the very pinnacle of success—to 
gain that which had been the subject of their 
dreams from childhood—the golden crown of the 
master-artist, which was awarded but once in 
twenty years! Surely, this was an object to be 
striven for with Spartan perseverance. 

Among the younger members of the artistic 
fraternity present, were two who strolled rest- 
lessly around the gallery together, and whose 
pale and prematurely interlined countenances 
amply attested the keen disappointment which 
had thus far attended their career. And yet 
their history was probably that of an hundred 
others present—a tale of stern realities and mis- 
fortunes which illy comported with early dreams 
and hopes. 

“ We are fools and idiots—thou and I!” one 
of them bitterly whispered, as they paused in 
their restless walk. ‘Poor witlings that we are, 
we have ventured to enter a contest in which are 
engaged, heart and soul, the best painters of the 
duke, to say nothing of half an hundred others, 
far superior to ourselves. What will be the cer- 
tain result? Defeat, disappointment—perhaps 
suicide !” 

“Thou art right,” was the equally gloomy re- 
ply. “And yet ‘tis hard to give up all these 
flattering dreams of ours! I have thought to 
succeed, and raise thee with my success—your 
thoughts have been as generous—but this is all 
vanity and folly. If we seek—but look! whom 
have we here? By the mass, you and I should 
know that face !”” 

This exclamation was called forth by the sight 
of athin, pale, and poorly dressed youth, who 
had been walking nervously to and fro among the 
crowd, and who had unintentionally brought 
himself face to face with the two friends. Ap- 
parently he recognized them, for his sunken and 








preternaturally black eyes lighted up with a 
quick glow ; but as if moved by a sudden thought, 
he hastily withdrew himself from their sight. 

“Stay!” the one who had first spoken ex- 
claimed, pressing after him. {Dost thou not 
know me and my friend, Pietro Marchena? Are 
we not from the same village ? and dil—” 

The youth, however, was now out of sight 
and hearing; and plucking his companion by 
the sleeve, the speaker hastily asked : 

“ You observed him—was he not Pietro ?” 

“Yes—but he rather looked like Pietro 
Marchena dead, than him living! Let us find 
him, and speak with him; I have not laid eyes 
upon him for the last three years, or since his 
lovely wife died. Ah, she was truly too beauti- 
fulto die! But come—let us follow him.” 

Before this design could be pursued, however, 
a loud buzzing of voices, and an instant closing 
around the ducal chair, announced the entrance 
of the judges. The foremost of them pressed 
through the crowd, and ascending the steps to 
the platform, presented a roll of vellum to the 
duke, with a low bow, and the words—“ It is 
our award, your grace.” 

Unrolling the parchment, the duke cast his 
eyes over the few lines which were written within 
it; and simultaneously the roll dropped from his 
hands, and he exclaimed, in tones of deep 
surprise : 

“ How is this, Sir Critic—is it possible that 
you have passed by the productions of our most 
valued artists, and given the palm to an unknown 
name ?” . 

“Such is our award, your grace,” was the 
reply ; “and I fear not that an inspection of the 
paintings would cause your grace to confirm it. 
The name which we have written upon this 
parchment, although now unknown, will, I ven- 
ture to say, henceforth stand foremost in the 
annals of Italian art.” 

“Say you so?” the duke eagerly asked. 
“Then remove those hangings, and let us see 
with our own eyes.” 

“The name—the name! what is it?” came in 
a subdued whisper from the lips of many of the 
disappointed and envious artists around the 
ducal chair. 

“The name,” the duke slowly uttered, as the 
curtain was being rapidly rolled away, “is Pietro 
Marchena.” 

The arm of the youth whose efforts to detain 
the person, whose name the duke had just pro- 
nounced, was grasped with a convulsive pressure. 
He turned, and saw Marchena himself beside 
him. The act, however, must have been invol- 
untarily committed, as the eyes of the latter 
were turned with a wild, fitful gaze towards the 
almost bewildering show of pictures, now re- 

vealed to the eyes of the multitude. He seemed, 
too, entirely of the p of the 
two whom he had so strangely avoided, or, in- 
deed, of that of any other than himself. 

The young man was about to accost his strange 
acquaintance, when a sudden pressure of a num- 
ber of people between them separated them. 
Every available space near the pictures was now 
occupied; the duke had descended from his 
chair, and was engaged in examining the differ- 
ent paintings, and every eye in the assemblage 
was turned eagerly towards them. Upon all 
sides it was conceded that, within the remem- 
brance of the living, Florence had seen no such 
exhibition as this. Here were specimens of 
every conceivable style of art; here were land- 
scapes, portraits, marine and battle pieces, and 
every representation calculated to delight the 
mind and enchain the eyes. And yet, from all 
these, many of them the works of those who had 
been hitherto named the masters of their profes- 
sion, the delighted and wondering crowd turned 
to the picture to which the prize had been 
awarded, and with an unanimous voice pro- 
nounced the decision of the judges a just one. 
Upon all sides, the most enthusiastic plaudits 
were showered upon it, and the name of the 
artist, which before this day not fifty of the 
crowd had ever heard, was everywhere repeated 
with the most flattering laudation. 

The subject of the painting was a bold and 
striking one, perfectly Italian in its character, 
and one which the spectators could not but 

ppreci: It rep da wild fastness in the 
rocks, among which a brigand had been shot 
down, and now lay dying on the ground. By 
his side his wife was kneeling, her hands clasped 
in agonizing despair, and her face, upon which 
was a most touching expression of reproachful 
grief, turned towards the slayers of her husband, 
a party of soldiers, just coming upon the scene, 
in the distance. Nearest the spectator was a lit- 
tle child, sitting by the side of its parent, and 
dabbling its hands in the life-blood which issued 
from the wound, with all the careless gayety of 
childhood ; while a mastiff, of powerful and 
beautiful form, was represented as licking the 
hand of his dying master, and showing, even in 
his brute face, an expression of striking grief. 
The scene was a story, as well as a picture; and 
its careful elaboration and finish, its unity of ex- 
pression, richness of color, and, at the same 
time, its perfect fidelity to nature, were sufficient 
to make ita master-piece of excellence. Many 
were affected to tears, while gazing upon it ; and 
above all others, the dake was foremost in its 
praises. 

“ By the cross,” he exclaimed, enthusiastically, 
“the painter of this wondrous picture is almost 
worthy to be made a duke, and receive a coronet! 
But as Iam unable to reward him thus, I will 
bestow upon him what he so richly deserves. 
Let the judges conduct the artist forward, that 
we may thank him for this great service, and re- 
ward him.” And the duke resumed his chair. 

Arm in arm with two of the proudest nobles 
of Florence, Pietro Marchena ascended the steps 
and crossed the platform. A slight flush colored 
for the moment his livid cheek, as he saw the 
favorable glance which the duke bent upon him, 
and heard the murmur of admiration which rose 
from behind him ; but this quickly vanished, and 
he stood silently before the duke, appearing, in 
fact, more-like an animated corpse, than a 
normal living being. 

“And art thou, in truth,” the duke d ded 











“In what time has it been produced ?” con- 
tinued the duke. 

“Five years, your grace,” was the almost 
inaudible reply. 

“ Five years? I marvel not; could my best 
painters labor for a century, and produce such 
another, I should think it almost a miracle! I 
regret to perceive that thou hast been afflicted 
with poverty; but this shall be so no longer. 
Henceforth thou shalt. occupy a place in our 
household, and this picture shall receive the first 
position in our ducal gallery: Approach, then, 
Pietro Marchena, and receive the token of thy 
triumph.” ; 

The artist obeyed; and taking the richly- 
chased golden coronet from the hands of an at- 
tendant, the duke placed it'tpon the bended head 
of Marchena. Rising erect, the latter took the 
glittering circlet in his hands, and gazed stead- 
fastly upon it. The sight suggested scenes and 
faces of other days; once more he became lost 
to the i of the pr of those 
around him, and unconsciously moving his lips, 
he gave utterance to a murmured soliloquy. 

“« Accursed bauble!” he said, “ to win thee, I 
have lost all that made life dear—and cursed 
again be the winning which brings with it such 
loss as this! Friends, kindred and home—wife 
and child—where, O, where are ye now? Gone, 
gone forever; and, instead, I have this shining 
toy—this, and the empty praise of a heartless 
crowd !” 

As he uttered the last words, his voice sank to 
a husky whisper, the coronet fell from his nerve- 
less hand, and he himself fell feebly to the floor. 
The attendants raised him in thei: arms, and the 
duke bent anxiously over him; but none asked 
what agency had thus prostrated him. Upon 
every lineament of his wan, pale face, decay and 
dissolution were indelibly imprinted ; death was 
upon him, and in his hour of triumph! 

“Send for my physician,” the duke hurriedly 
ordered. 

The words reached the ear of the dying painter, 
and opening his eyes, he said : 

“Nay—I command you to forbear; neither 
medicine nor surgery can aidme now! But raise 
me a little higher; I would speak to those 
around me, before I die.” 

His request was complied with ; and in a weak, 
rapid tone, he spoke as follows : 

“The seeds of death, which today ripen to 
my destruction, I have been sowing in this poor 
body for the last five years. For five weary 
years have 1 toiled and worked upon yonder 
picture—laboring, sometimes, through the silent 
hours of the night, until my lamp burned dim, 
the brush fell from my stiffened fingers, and my 
weary eyelids refused longer to remain unshut. 
Through sickness, poverty and death, I still 
toiled on, working unweariedly, that I might 
some day gain the name of an artist, and an 
artist’s fame. , blind, fatal, suicidal ambition ! 
Even upon a sick bed, in my passionate frenzy, 
I labored upon my darling picture; my own 
substance dissolved itself, as it were, and entered 
into that of the painting. To-day L came hither 
to receive the prize, heli bgtk Term death only 
by the excitement of the hour; the bauble for 
which I have striven is gained, and now, noth- 
ing remains but death !’”” 

The strength of the speaker failed him, and he 
paused. Fora moment a silence as profound 
as that of the grave settled upon that vast con- 
course. The western sun streamed in through 
the stained glass, falling with a remarkable effect 
upon the rich coloring of Pietro Marchena’s pic- 
ture. More than one turned silently to view 
again this wondrous work of art, created, as it 
had been, at the sacrifice of a human life; but 
all presently listened again, to hear the further 
words of Marchena. 

“And yet,” he feebly uttered, “there is little 
pain in remembrances like these; the pang 
strikes deeper and keener than this! The good 
saints pity me—but so it is! In the little village 
where I was born, I had a father and mother, 
beloved old parents, who loved me better than 
all the world beside. And yet I left them; to 
become a painter, I wandered off to the city, 
and saw neither home nor parents again. When 
they died, I was not by their bedside; other 
hands smoothed their pillows, other hands closed 
their eyes, and their blessing rested on another 
head than mine! 

“Nor is this all. I had a lovely wife, and a 
darling child ; and these, idolized as they were, 
also fell victims to my murderous ambition ! 
The little one died first—and then its mother 
followed—both killed by blighting poverty, and 
by neglect! I buried them; and in my loneli- 
ness and desolation 1 seized the pencil again, and 
contrived to pour out my life upon the canvass. 
At last, my work is done. For a brief time, I 
have enjoyed the senseless homage of those who 
yesterday shrank away from me in the street, 
that they might not touch my rags; for an 
hour, I have been hailed as the master-artist of 
Florence—” 

“Nay, of Italy, rather,” the duke interrupted. 

“Of Ltaly, then, if it pleases you better. But 
what matters it, since my name and fame die 
with me? My body will not return to nothing- 
ness more speedily than they !” 

“As | live, this shall never happen!” the duke 
vehemently exclaimed. “ Your noble painting 
shall be gazed upon by Florentines for centuries 
to come, and your name be spoken with constant 
praises! And ifa drop of your kindred blood 
still flows in human veins, thrice blessed shall it 
be to him who holds it. Speak his name, if such 
an one there be; henceforth he shall be my 
special care.” 

An expression, almost that of contempt, rested 
upon the face of the dying artist, as the duke 
spoke of his painting; and stretching out his 
hand towards it, he bade his noble patron look 
upon it. The duke did so; and as his cheek 
paled in blank astonishment and dismay, a cry 
of amazement rose from an hundred throats. A 
smile, in which there was certainly nothing of 
satisfaction, quivered around the livid lips of 
Marchena. 

“ Explain this strange phenomenon,” the duke 








“ the painter of this marvellous picture ?” 





The youth replied with a bow. 





i} ded. “Is it possible that the colors of 
your picture are gradually fading from the 
canvass?” 








“Tt is so,” the artist replied. ‘ Yesterday I 
covered the painting with a thin, subtle flaid, 
known only to myself, the effect of which is so 
powerful, that in ten minutes, which must be 
exactly twenty hours from the time the fluid 
was applied, yonder canvass will be bleached to 
its original whiteness! And yet ! hold likewise 
a secret, the application of which to those fleet- 
ing colors, would bring them forth with renewed 
vividness, and stay them there until the canvass 
itself should crumble ; but—”’ 

“Then, by the holy cross, I abjure you to 
withhold it not!” the dake exclaimed, with 
frantic eagerness. ‘‘ Restore yuur work, Pietro 
Marchena; give back to Florence that glorious 
picture, and ask what you will, in memory of the 
dead! The church shall canonize you ; posterity 
shall bless your name, and reverence your 
genius—” 

“And wherefore? To what end? No—this 
shall never be; my secret, my name, and my 
glory—all shall die with me! Should it be oth- 
erwise, the name of Pietro Marchena would be- 
come the laughter and derision of Florence ; it 
would be remembered as that of him who, for 
one weak, worldly ambition, murdcrcd his peece, 
and all else that was dear to him! This picture 
would be a living monument ot my folly; the 
rabble would gaze upon it, and repeat its story 
with jeers and hisses. No—I must die; and 
with me this fatal painting, at once the child of 
my pride, and instrument of my destruction !” 

The dying artist paused ; his lips closed under 
the invisible finger of approaching death. With 
his last strength, he took the golden coronet once 
more in his hands, and placed it upon his brow ; 
it glistened there in the rays of the setting sun, 
and shed a bright halo sround his face. Beside 
him now, and supporting him in their arms, 
were the two friends who had recognized him 
amid the multitude; in his !2st moments he 
recognized them, and smiled sweetly upon them. 
Last of all, his closing eyes turned to his picture, 
to which every eye in the assemblage was now 
directed. Slowly, and as if unwilling to depart, 
the figures grew fainter and fainter, and grad- 
ually faded, until, in the same moment when 
Pietro Marchena peacefully expired in the arms 
of his friends, gazing in his last moments upon 
the object which had been the passion and dream 
of his life, the last bright tint vanished from the 
canvass. 





GIRLS. 


“ She was a pretty little creature, all a-dance 
with life and fun,” exclaimed our bachelor friend 
Charlie, “and she came half shyly up to us as 
we smoked gur cigars, and watched the blue 
curls weave themselves over cur heads. Liule 
girls are so lovely, but grown-up girls—young 
ladies—bah! I detest young ladies. Why, this 
little fairy came up to me and answered the truth 
to all my questions, and when | gave her a few 
cents to buy lollypops, she was glad, yes, actually 
pleased ; but tumble down a whole fortune, in 
the shape of presents, into a young lady’s lap, 
and she will gobble them up and hardly thauk 
you; and as for sense, they want not a bit— 
haven’t got any use for it!” and Charlie looked 
wickedly cunning at the pun he had made of 
poor Uncle Sam’s coin. Charlie fibbed. He 
don’t hate girls—he only dislikes simp! , and 


Houservife's Department. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Tomatoes stewed. 

Pour boiling water on as many tomatoes as are required 
to be cooked ; skin them, take out the seeds, put the pulp 
or juice into a tinned or porcelained saucepan, with & 
little salt, and set them in a hot place to cook slowly for 
three hours; when nearly done, stir in butter and a very 
little grated cracker or bread crumbs—eome persons like 
them better without either; when very acid, a little sugar 
is an improvement, but nothing else, as it is important to 
rtain the tomato flavor. 


Hot Water. 

In bruises, hot water is most efficacious, both by means 
of insertion and fomentation, in removing pain, and to- 
tally preventing discoloration and stiffness. It has the 
same effect after a blow. It should be applied as quickly 
as possible, and as hot as it can be borne Insertion in 
hot water will cure that troublesome and painful thing 
called a whitlow. The efficacy of hot water in preventing 
the ill effects of fatigue is too well known to require potice 


Grease Spots from Silk. 

Upon a deal table lay a piece of woollen cloth or baize, 
upon which lay smoothly the part stained, with the right 
side downwards. Having spread a piece of brown paper 
on the top, apply a flat-iron just hot enough to scorch 
ine paper. About five or eight seconds is usually suffi- 
cient. Then rub the stained part briekly with a piece of 
cap-paper. 





Coffee Milk for the Sick Room. 

Boil a dessertspoonful of ground coffee in nearly a pint 
of wilk a quarter of an hour, then put into it a shaving 
or two of isinglass, and clear it; let it boil a few minutes, 
and set it by the side of the fire to clarify. This isa very 
fine breakfast, but it should be sweetened with sugar of a 
good quality. 


To boil Rice. 

It should be washed well, and put into a pot of water, 
which must boil before the rice is sprinkled in. The rice 
ehould boil steadily for twelve minutes, the water then 
poured off, and the pot covered and placed close to the 
fire to steam for a few minutes. 








Method of exterminating Rats and Mice. 

_ Mix powdered nux vomica with oatmeal, and lay it in 
their haunts, observing proper precaution to prevent 
secideots. Another method is to mix oatmeal with a 
little powdered phosphorus. 





Merlboro Pudding. 

Three cups of strained apples, sweetened more than for 
pies, four eggs well beaten ; grate in the peel of one lemon, 
a piece of butter larger than anu egg, a little rose-water 
and the juice of a lemon. 





©il of Roses for the Hair. 

Olive oil, two pints; otto of roses, one drachm; oil of 
rosemary, one drachm; mix. It may be colored red by 
steeping a little alkanet root in the oil (with heat) before 
scenting it. 


To steam Apples. 

Fill an iron pot with apples, thén pour over them one 
good sized cup of molasses and a cup of cold water; cover 
them air-tight, and let them steam until tender. 


‘Webster Cake. 

One half a pound of butter, one half a pound of sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, and two spoonsful of cream; spice 
to your taste—rojled out in sheets. 





Flat Jacks. 
One quart of cream, two eggs, a little sugar, and flour 
enough to make a thin batter. 





he fancies there are more of them among the 
girls than among the boys, and between you and 
ourselves, my dear young ladies, he was right. 
Now, if a young man hasa little leisure, he takes 
a book, adds one more stone to his cairn of 
knowledge, albeit, it be but a mere pebble. The 
young lady takes up a bit of cambric or crochet 
needle, and proceeds to waste her time in manu- 
facturing something, which, from sheer polite- 
ness, is called or I—and hing, too 
which it would be no sin to worship, for itis not 
in the likeness of anything on the earth, or any- 
where else. Why, only this morning we re- 
peated a short saying of Jeremy Taylor’s, which 
we considered very deep and very beautiful, and 
gave the author’s name, fearing that by some 
very great stretch of imagination, she might 
think it our own, and she uttered a very deligtt- 
ful titer, and replied—“ Wasn't he a funny old 
fellow ?” 

“ What?” said we, in a shiver of horror at 
her sacrilegious remark. She repeated her 
question. 

“Perhaps you mean Jeremy Diddler?” said 
we, turning away in disgust. 

“O, yes—O, yes! ‘That was what you meant, 
wasn’t it 2” 

We don’t believe in girls ignoring the orna- 
mental on their garments, but, when it becomes 
a matter of disgust to their acquaintances, we 
would advise a little less worswa and floss, and 
a little more furnishing in the brain. Sidney 
Smith says—“Among men of ease and liberal 
politeness, a woman who has successfully culti- 
vated her mind without diminishing the gentle- 
ness and propriety of her manners, is always 
sure to meet with a respect and attention bor- 
dering upon enthusiasm.” A woman need not 
neglect a single domestic duty, and yet cultivate 
her intellectual faculties untilshe shall be a 
proper and agreeable companion for the wisest of 
men. In olden times, the two sexes were desig- 
nated as the spear-side and the spindle-side of 
the family, both equally honorable in those days, 
but what honor hath she now ‘—Home Monthly. 


ee 


THE LOST SHEEP. 


A preacher of the Methodist church was tray- 
elling in one of the back settlements, and 
stopped at a cabin where an old lady received 
him kindly. After setting provisions befure him, 
she began to question him. 

“Stranger, where moz;** vou be from ?” 

“Madam, I reside in Shelby county, Ken- 
tucky.” 

“Wall, stranger, hope no offence, but what 
mought you be doin’ way up here?” 

“ yiadam, I am searching for the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” 

“John, John!’ shouted the old lady, “come 
right here this minit; here’s @ Stranger all the 
way from Shelby county, Kentucky, @ huntin’ 
stock, and I’ll bet my life that that tangle-haired 
old black ram that’s been in our lot last week is 
one of his’n !”— Western Paper. 











THE TWO SEXES. 


There is nearly always something of nature’s 
own gentility in every young woman (except, in- 
deed, when they get together and full a giggling). 
It shames us men to see how much sooner they 
are polished into conventional shape, than _our 
rough masculine angels. A vulgar boy requires, 
heaven knows, what assiduity to move three 
steps, I do not say like a gentleman, but like a 
boy with a soa! in him ; but give the least ad- 
vantage of society or tuition to a peasant girl, 
and a hundred to one but she li glide into re- 
finement before the boy can make a bow with- 
out upsetting the table. There is sentiment in 
all women, and that gives delicacy to thought, 
and taste to manner; with men it is generally 
acquired, an offspring of the intellectual pwnd 
not, as with the other sex, of the moral.— ulwer. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Want stories, in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 

siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 

THE DANCING STAR: or, Tur Smvcoter oF rae 
Cnesapeaks. This is a story of the Coast and the . 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. By J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or Sr. Antoine. 
This Komance of the Continent depicts ina lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling char- 
acter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the mid- 
die of the last century. By..... Mas. F. OC. HUNTER. 
: or, Tas Camp or tar 
Sierra. A tale ying the life of the wandering 
zincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us b Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Conspinators or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban lite, of a revolu charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


are 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boul of and t ts of thrilling 
nerve and interest. By...... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
FITZ- : or, Taz Rover or tue Tris Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This 
terest to ever: 


in’ 

lover of Erin. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tae Scour or rux Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
Ge. By... cceveccccvssseses Da. J. H ROBINSON 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Taz Kep Cross 
AND THE Crescent. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A naw romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCOIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Reovts- 
TORS AND MopsraToxs. A tale of life on the Texan Bor- 
der, in its early history By....Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tax Dum» Dwanr or 
CONSTANTINOPLE. This isa story of the Eastern world, 
rrating grap! \y sce dd events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity and a peculiarities of the 
Turkish character. By.... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tas Hurter Srr or 
Vinainia. This is another favorite Kevolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 
BY. ve cnccsesccescesegoeseces SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
HAND: or, Tae Cruiser ov rae Exouisn Cuan- 
Net. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth. By........%. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tus Roven’s Car- 
tive. This ix a true sea story, written by @ true sea- 
man. It is as captivating « nautical story as Coc * 
famous Red Rover. By. .Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER, 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tar Scounce or ran Awriies. 
This story is one which has been republished by us un- 

til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said 
Mr. Cobb’s best By ........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneze or tax Gui 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore. This is 

another of those graphic sen stories 


RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tue Srimet or tus 
Wave. A romantic story of the Buceancer times, of 
thrilling interest. By .. LIEUTENANT MURKAY 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secuets or tax Coast. 
This in acknowledged to be Cobb's t and best 
novelette, full to tue brim of vivid incident, with « 
deeyly interesting plot. By....8YLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

CA BRIDE: or, Tae Spanien Cava- 
Lizk. A Legeud of Olid Spain. This is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip Il., and the days of the 
Inqgaisition. By..... -.. SYLVANUS COBB, Jz 

LA! KNIGHT: or, Tus Warpeniwa Bous- 
MIAN. This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
chivalry, written in our author's usual taking style 
Fo eoacsepeccevessacectcvens be. J KOBINEON. 
AN THE SERBF: or, Tat Kesstas any Crmcassias 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Kussia, Turkey and Circassia 
BY «0. ec eee ceee-eeeveeesss AUBTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tae Parvas een or trax Penvescor 

This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's usual 

style of interest. By...... . BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

Address M. M. BALLOU, Pwttisher, 
No. 22 Winter Street, + 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depo » 











for which our au- 
thor is famous. By.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. * 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PRAYER. 





BY EDWIx 8. Liscome. 
Crush not, 0 Lord, the spirit quite to earth! 
We humbly pray a single hope be given, 
Upraising from despair to brighter birth 
The soul which lingers yet from heaven. 


Earth’s fondest joys, though withered now forever ; 
Youth's sunny sky, though changed to restless gloom ; 
Still, from our heart we trust thou wilt not sever 
The thrilling hope of peace beyond the tomb! 


In life’s brief hour, however cold and dreary, 
Our lesson is to learn “‘ Thy will be done!”’ 

To love our neighbor as ourself, sincerely, 
And to thy precepts with submission turn! 





LOVE. 

Love?—I will tell thee what it is to love! 

It is to build with oy thoughts a shrine 

Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove, 

Where Time seems young, and Life a thing divine. 
Yes, this is love—the steadfast and the true, 

The immortal glory which hath never set; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew: 

Of all life’s sweets, the very sweetest yet! 

CuaRies Swain. 


THE MOON. 
The moon at last!—blood-red and round, she wheeleth 
up the wave. 
Soaring and whitening like a soul ascending from the 
grave. IMMONS. 





STARS. 
Many a bey saw the Pleiads, rising through the mel- 
lo 
Glitter like o swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 
TENNYSON. 


A Cale of Seaside Hife. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OLD FISHERMAN’S STORY. 








BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Tuat was a pleasant summer’s evening in the 
warm and sultry August—just five years ago to- 
night. How distinctly and freshly it comes to 
my memory now, with the recollection of the 
happy and joyous faces around me, as we stood 
on the long piazza in front of the hotel at W— 
Beach, gazing out on the gently heaving ocean 
that mirrored back the rays of the full moon, 
which had risen from out the eastern waters. 
The day had been uncommonly sultry, and now 
as the evening breeze swept in from the Atlantic, 
all who had congregated at that seaside resort 
left their rooms, eager to breathe the refreshing 


air. 

We were a party of schoolmates who had 
come down from our quiet inland village to pass 
a few delightful days beside the waters—ready, 
withthe zest of youth, for recreation, drives 
along the smooth beach, and the fine surf-bathing. 
Our day had been a busy one; and somewhat 
weariedly we sat there on the piassa that evening 
—now gazing listlessly out on the wide expanse 
of ocean, then up into the starry heavens, and I 
doubt not but all, like myself, thought of the 
great mysteries of creation, and how far surpass- 
ing the knowledge of man is that of Him who 
frames the laws of the universe, regulates the 
ebb and flow of the ocean tides, and holds the 
waves in the hollow of his hand, for gradually 
the ringing laugh and hum of conversation was 
hushed, and a deep silence rested on the group. 
Perhaps an hour had thus passed, when the 


are old settlers living on this coast here that re- 
member the lad—a beautiful boy of some five or 
six years. And they say Jerry was another man 
from the day when they found the drowned body 
of the poor little fellow. It was singular, too. 
There were two of ’em drowned, they say—the 
other the sick child of a rich southerner, who 
had brought him here for the benefit of the sea 
air. I do not remember how ‘twas exactly. 
Jerry will tell you himself, for here he comes up 
this way.” And the busy landlord moved 


mas isa sad story,” said the old fisherman, 
when I had gained courage to advance to the 
pillar against which he leaned, while the wind 
played with the scanty gray locks about his 
weéather-beaten temples, and the drooping brim 
of his tarpaulin covered many a seam in his 
wrinkled forehead—“ a sad story—and you are 
too young, child, to listen to an old man’s sor- 
rows. But I love to talk of my poor lost Eddie ; 
he seems a child to me still, though twenty years 
have rolled round since I lost him, and he would 
be a man now if he had been spared me—I love 
to talk of him, and on evenings like this—just 
such a night as I came home to find yonder 
house desolate’—and he pointed away to the 
little cabin down the beach—“ I always think of 
my poor little Eddie. 

“Thave not always lived here, nor always 
been Jerry the fisherman,” he went on, after a 
little pause, in which he strove to gather calm- 
ness, and I saw the convulsive working of his 
mouth. “There were years in my early man- 
hood, when the world looked fair and bright as 
it does now to you or any of yon group of young 
people chatting so gayly together there. And 
there were years, too, when I was happy in my 
home. It matters not now that I should speak 
of what sent me here, a wronged, disappointed, 
desolate man, without faith in God, or love for 
any human being save my boy, whom I had 
seen worse than orphaned by the same stroke that 
left me worse than wifeless.” 

“Was Eddies mother dead?’ I asked, not 

prehending the g of his words. 

“Dead! Worse than that! Ay, would she 
had died!” he answered bitterly. “ But why do 
Ispeak of this, and to you, except that your 
young heart accords me the sympathy that I read 
upon your face? No wonder in your youth and 
inexperience of the ways of the wicked world, 
you ask me if she died! No, child, she was not 
dead to the wicked world, but to her child and 
tome. The law severed us—she, a divorced 
wife—I, a wronged husband, and our boy an in- 
nocent child, whom I was anxious to bear away 
from the country where dwelt one who had for- 
gotten what was due to the holy name of woman. 
To this wild, desolate coast, I brought my boy. 
There were no other cabins here but my own 
then. No public house stood here, and no visitors 
in summer disturbed these solitudes, save occa- 
sionally a chance traveller, to whom my hut gave 
shelter and rest. The village yonder, three 
miles away, then, as now, I visited to buy my 
stores of provisions, for I had not come penni- 
less to this solitude—and the ocean gave me em- 
ployment for my weary hours. Day after day in 
summer I used to row Eddie over the waters, 
now dragging my net for fish, now idly floating 
for hours from wave to wave. 

“Three years went by in this manner, and 
though I had learned to love my solitude, I be- 
gan to think of leaving this coast for some in- 
land town in order to give my boy, who had 
begun to manifest a fondness for books and to 








gradual rising of the wind and the scuddi 
clouds that began to fly across the moon’s disk, 
with the distant muttering of thunder in the west, 
betokened a rising shower—perhaps the prelude 
of a coming storm—for I observed that the 
waves began to gather volume and tone, while a 
deep, hoarse murmur came swelling in from the 
sea. Presently thunder clouds grew into dense 
piles above the western, inland hills, and the 
whole sky was overspread with a dark pall; then, 
after a slight lull in the wind, a heavy crash 
came, which seemed to rend the cliffs, then roll 
away in long echoes across the waters, a sheet of 
vivid red lightning spread its glare around us, 
revealing the landscape behind—the hotel, with 
its group on the piazza who had remained to 
watch the rising tempest, the two tall elms close 
by, with the swing pendant from their sturdy 
boughs, and before us the long line of wet sands, 
bordered with the curling white breakers. With 
that crash the floodgates of heaven were un- 
loosed, and down came the torrent. The thun- 
der tempest was upon us. 

What a glorious sight was that ocean pan- 
orama before us, which we watched, drawing 
back into the shelter of the broad covered porch, 
—the breakers dashing in like mad steeds, with 
the foam about their champed bits overleaping 
and trampling upon the rocky shore! Let me 
always witness a thunder-storm beside the sea! 
There, one loses none of the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the scene when flood meets flood, and 
the red artillery of the skies echoes the shock of 
the encounter. 

I listened to a story that night from the lips of 
old Jerry the fisherman, whose rude cabin stood 
a little way inland, behind the shelter of a rocky 
ledge, and whose boat lay upturned high above 
water mark on the bank of the little river, an 
arm of the sea, that described a bend at the 
northern limit of the beach. Many the night I 
had watched him row his fishing boat up into 
this creek, draw it over the rocks, spread his nets 

to dry, then carry his day’s winnings from the 
deep into the fish-house close by. But I had 
never supposed old Jerry above his class, or 
sought to engage him in conversation, so entirely 
busied with his toils he always seemed. But 
that night, standing on the hotel piazza as the 
shower was coming up, the landlord, who came 
out and stood beside me, said : 

“« Now there’s old Jerry—a strange old fellow, 
too. Some mystery about him. Nobody knows 
where his home is—for he is no native of these 
parts. Came here years ago, with a little boy, 
his only son, I suppose—hasn’t seemed like him- 
self since he was drowned. Never heard the 
story ?’—noticing my start of surprise—“ he'll 
tell it to you, for he’s fond of dwelling on it, es- 
pecially on the nights of storm, like this. There 





ask questions about the world, the privileges of 
schools and with child of his 
years, when suddenly the blow was struck which 
left me sere, withered, old before my time.” And 
the old man buried his face in his hands, while 
memory went back into his past. 

“But I must tell you how Eddie died,” he 
went on, after recovering himself. ‘“ That sum- 
mer, a gentleman who had been travelling through 
Maine, and found his way to this then unfre- 
quented beach, left with me for a few weeks his 
son, & pale, delicate boy, only three years 
Eddie’s senior, in hopes that the bracing sea air 
would strengthen his fragile form. The gentle- 
man, Mr. Eustace, was from the south, and had 
taken his boy north by advice of physicians—and 
leaving him here, he proposed returning for him 
when he should have finished the transaction of 
some business which took him down to St. Johns. 
So I received the little fellow as Eddie’s com- 
panion, and a happy tira. the two boys had, 
clambering over the rocks, and strolling down 
the smooth beach gathering shells and mosses. 

“ Eddie had never attempted going out in the 
boat unaccompanied by me, and so I had not 
thought it necessary to charge him against it; 
nor did I on that pleasant summer’s afternoon 
when I left the lads playing on the bank down 
there where the boat lay, and turned my steps 
over to the village yonder to purchase some stores 
for my little family. The tide was just coming 
in as I left them—and I did not think that it 
might reach the boat and float it before my re- 
turn, for there had been a strong easterly wind 
lately, and the flow-tides never ran higher on 
this coast. 

‘<When the afternoon had almost passed, and 
I was on my homeward way, I noticed a small 
cloud, searcely bigger than a man’s hand, which 
grew rapidly till it overspread the heavens. My 
practised eye saw that a sudden storm was rising, 
and I hurried on, remembering how alarmed the 
two boys might be at finding themselves alone in 
atempest. The rain came down in torrents be- 
fore I got in sight of my home, but I hurried on, 
passing the bank where my boat had been drawn 
up, scarcely glancing that way for thinking of 
the boys. I entered the house—they were not 
there. I ran down to the little grotto under the 
ledge where they often played—but there I did 
not find them. I called aloud, but no answer! 

“A sudden thought struck me. The boat! 
In an instant I gained the bank. God of heaven, 
the boat was missing! I thought I should go 
mad. I called aloud, I shrieked till I was 
hoarse, calling their names. But the wind and 
thunder only hurled them back to my lips again. 
The tempest still raged as the night fell. I could 
not enter my house—I could not leave the beach 


to summon any of the villagers—and all night 








long I paciil to and fro, now cursing my folly in 
leaving tlose two children together—now moan- 
ing feebly in my anguish. I had no other boat 
to try the billows, or I should have put out in 
night and darkness in mad quest of them. So, 
all that terrible night I heard but the roar of the 
raging breakers beating against the shore. 

‘Morning came, and I was prepared for the 
sight. With the incoming tide, along with great 
drifts of tangled seaweed, came fragments of 
children’s clothing—a torn straw hat, the boat 
oars, and by-and-by the boat came drifting in, 
upturned and empty. Later, when the storm had 
wholly died away, and the sun shone in mockery 
in the clear blue sky—and when a few men had 
come down from the village to see the effects of 
the high tides—then, while we watched and wait- 
ed together, the two boys were cast upon the 
beach—pale, drowned, with sweet smiles on their 
dead faces, locked in each other’s arms. 

“ The current that always boils round the out- 
most point of*yomider ledge,”—pointing away to 
the high reef that projected out into the sea, now 
faintly seen by the moonbeams struggling through 
the rifted clouds—for the shower had passed— 
“ that current never beat so madly, as my heart 
against the decree of my Maker, when the sym- 
pathizing village neighbors bore my Eddie in 
their arms down to my cabin. It was dreadful! 
I could have died—I prayed aloud for death, but 
it was not granted. 

“ After that came calmness. Another father 
had been bereaved—I was not alone in my terri- 
ble sorrow. When Mr. Eustace came, what an- 
swer had I to make to his query for his boy ? 
None, save to lead him to the little grave on the 
hillock behind the ledge, where, in one coffin, we 
had buried both the drowned boys. They had 
closed their eyes clasped in each other’s arms— 
they slept together. But Mr. Eustace’s grief was 
not so violent as my own. The bolt had entered 
his heart, but he was a silent, reserved man, and 
and he did not speak his sorrow. Yet, when 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON SHEEP. 


Haydn relates the following anecdote with re- 
gard to the power of music: “In my early 
youth I went with some other os people, 
equally devoid of care, one day the ex- 
treme heat of summer, to seek te an coolness and 
fresh air on one of S lofty —— ae | oe 
surround the Lago Maggiore, in m y 
Having reached b Bap trom the middle of the 
ascent, we stop the B 
Isles, which were ‘ispla under our feet, in 
the middle of the lake, ~ inf we were surround- 
ed by a large flock of sheep, which were leaving 
their fold to go _— pasture. One of the 
party, who was no bad former on the flute, 
and who always carried his instrument along 
with him, took it out of his pocket. 

“«Tam going,’ said he, ‘to turn Corydon ; 
let us see whether Virgil’s ‘sheep will recognize 


their ae ce 
e began to play. The sheep and sont, 

which were following one another toward th 
mountain, with their head# hanging down, calass 
them at the first sound of the flute, and all, with 
—— and a movement, turned to the 
side from whence the agreeable sounds proceed- 
Gradually they flocked round the musician, 
and listened with motionless attention. He 
ceased playing ; still the sheep did not stir. The 
shepherd with his staff obliged those nearest to 
him to move on. They obeyed; but no sooner 
did the flautist begin to play again, than his au- 
ditors returned to him. The shepherd, out of 
patience, pelted them with clods of earth; but 
not one would move. The flautist played ‘with 
additional skill ; the —— fell into a passion, 
whistled, scolded, and pelted the mutinous am- 
ateurs with stones. Such as were hit by them 
to march, but the others still refused to 
stir. At last, the shepherd was obliged to en- 
treat our Orpheus to stop his magic sounds. The 
sheep then moved off, but continued to stop at a 
distance, as often as our friend resumed the agree- 
able instrument. The tune he played was noth- 
ing more than the favorite air of the opera at 
that time performing at Milan. As music was 
our continual — we were delighted 








with our ad d upon it the 
whole day, and concluded that wale ory pleasure 
is the end of all music.””—Journal of Music. 





NO GREAT HAND FOR ANGELS. 
An old lady entered a well-known bookstore 





that night of anguish g the k ledg: 
of his boy’s death, had bleached his raven hair 
white as our winter’s snow, I knew he had suf- 
fered terribly. He did not blame me, and when 
I cast blame on myself he silenced me, saying— 
‘God took them.’ But we went together and 
wept over their grave. For more than twenty 
years the grass has grown there, and I have 
watched and tended their sleeping-place. This 
is my home now. I have never had desire to 
leave it. Ishall die here. And every summer 
until this, has Mr. Eustace come north to visit 
his child’s grave. He always spent one day and 
night in my cabin—then returned to his home 
again. He was a rich and honored man, but he 
told me last year he would have given all his 
possessions for the life of his only son. 

“*¢ Perhaps I shall never make this journey 
again,’ said he to me then, ‘for I am growing 
old and feeble, but you will never forget to plant 
the spring flowers over my Robert’s little grave.’ 
His prophecy was true. He died last winter in 
his distant southern home. And [ know I shall 
soon ge the; e) journey,” continued the old 
man, ator SMbauad “There is a wider ocean 
than yonder, we must all cross. Some set sail 
earlier, others later, and all will meet at last on 
the further shore. In my dreams I always see 
Eddie standing there waiting for me. I dreamed 
of him last night—I may see him soon. I like 
to talk about him when I find such a listener as 
you. Pardon me, if I have wearied you. The 
storm is over and I will go. Good night.” 
And old Jerry gave me his hard, horny hand a 
moment, then turned away. 

One by one the group had left the piazza, and 
I was the last who walked through the deserted 
hall and up the staircase to my room—and long 
after midnight I lay and listened to the roar of 
the deep and the wash of the waters on the beach 
below ; and when at last I fell asleep, it was to 
dream brokenly of the two fair-haired boys, who 
had been tempted out upon the treacherous waves 
to meet their fate, and had been cast upon the 
sands locked in each other’s arms. 

Early the next morning there was a stir in the 
hotel—feet hurrying to and fro through the halls, 
and little knots of people hastening down to the 
beach. I hastily descended, feeling assured that 
something unusual had occurred. Yes, some- 
thing strange it was, and sad, too !—for an early 
fisherman had discovered prone and senseless on 
the sands where he had fallen, the form of old 
Jerry. There in the night-time had he fallen— 
there they found him, cold, pale, dead, but with 
the same sweet smile on his face he had worn 
when he gave me his hand at parting. 

He had, indeed, “soon” seen his lost Eddie. 
His passage across the dim ocean of death had 
been a brief one, and he had now joined his boy 
on the other shore. They buried him there on 
the hillock, beside the tiny mound made twenty 
years before, and not one of the sojourners at 
the hotel but followed him to his resting-place 
and dropped a tear upon those graves. I felt as 
though I had lost a friend. 

Summers have passed since then. W— Beach 
is a famed seashore resort now—and I have found 
time while visiting it to spend an hour upon the 
little hillock behind the ledge, where the coarse 
grass thrusts up its blades between the sandy 
soil over two graves. And sitting here, in my 
room this pleasant August afternoon, with the 
voices of the pleasure-seekers below floating on 
the air, and the deep tone of the waters coming 
up from the beach, I have fuund time to write 
out this little episode of seaside life—Tar Fiss- 
ERMAN’S Srory. 





RATS EVERYWHERE. 

Rats feed and labor in the dark ; they shun the 
approach of man. If we enter a barn or granary 
where hundreds are living, we shall not observe 
any, unless we disturb them in their hiding-places. 
If we go to arick that may be one living mass 
within (a thing by no means uncommon), we 
shall not see one; or, if we dive into a cellar 
that may be perfectly infested, the result is the 
same, unless, perchance & stray one may scud 
across fur a more safe retreat. Hence it is that 
men seldom think of rats, because they rarely 
see them; but if rats could by any means be 
made to live on the surface of the earth, instead 
of in holes and corners, and feed and run about 
the streets and fields in the open day, like dogs 





and sheep, the whole nation would be horrur- 
stricken.— Rats and their H. le 


and ing for a “ Treatise on Angels.” She 
made the i inquiry of a boy, and was told that 
they “‘ hadn’t got no such book.” This remark 
caught the ear of the principal salesman, and as 
he always sells something to everybody who 
enters the store, he stepped forward and thus ad- 
dressed the old lady : 

We’ re just out of the book you ’re in search 
of, ma’am, but we've got ‘ Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyr’s,’ crammed full of pictures—splendid book 
for a present.” 

“La sakes, do tell!” exclaimed the customer, 
examining the book ; “why here’s a picter of a 
chap drinkin’ pizen, and here’s some men sawin’ 
@ poor feller’s head off.” 

“That gentleman there, ma’am,” explained 
the salesman, elucidating the picture, “ is 
a sangaree of melted lead; and the other is 
about to be perforated in the intestines with a 
patent manure fork. I am quite sure you would 
like it better than a work on angels,” 

“ Well, now that ere is a better book, I guess, 
ye anything else. What mought be "the price 
of it?” 
aa Twenty shillings, ma’am—very cheap book 

“Well, dewit up. My darter’s just got mar- 
ried, and I calkilate to make her a present, you 
see. She wanted something about angels | but I 
never was no great hand for angels, no 

The lady handed out fuar parcels, om con- 
taining about fifty coppers, and completed the 
amount by adding three oe a shillings and a 
dubious looking sixpence, the whole sav 
of maccaboy snuff. The sale com ae and 
the customer gone, the principal 

“Sonny,” said he, “see here; och oan 4 
asked for a thing you haven’t got, always show 

nearest article like it you have !’ 

The urchin looked reflective, and was about to 
ask the resemblance between “Loves of the 
Angels” and “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” but he 
didn’t.—N. Y. Express. 





Great talent renders a man famous; great 
merit procures respect; great learning gains es- 
teem; good breediug alune insures love and 
affection. 


floral Department. 





Uester's 2 Picnic, 


A green, good-natured, thoney- money~ p-country 
low, who said everything drily, got sgn Ba ted, 
ie upa © matrimony. 


lar regard for appearances, the dng em| 
& not overwise country justice + put on the a3 
He the 

tomary on such occasions to commence with a 
paren > bat he believed he would omit beet ” After ty 
the knot, he said ‘it was cus’ ve the 
couple some advice, but he believed Ay Seah omit that. 
It was customary. too, to kiss the bride, et jd believed 
he — omit that also."’ The ceremony bei — 
the took the justice by the pp ame Fo 
clapping hie finger on his nose. * Squire, ¥ ) cus 
tomary to give the magistrate five "dollare—but I bv heve 
I'l omit that!” 





RAN AA NSA ASA SAAR 


“Buy one of these superior rasor strops,”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Suith, the razor strop man, ‘and I will tell you 8 
secret worth doubie the cost for only Boma te cents.’ 

* 1° take one,” said a bystander. Mr. 5: Re banded 
him & strop and a box of paste, which he L aweus in, 
and went on selling. ‘* Look here,” interrupted the pur- 
chaser, * youl a to tell me something worth double 
the price.”’— pe RL and it is this. 
If you had bought a box of the paste for five cents and 
put it on to your old strop, it would moose made it just as 
good as a new one.”” There was & gene’ ral laugh. 


Hint to Shoemakers.—A nobleman of Gascony, com- 

laining that his pumps did not last long enough, the 
Eompie cobbler asked him of what stuff his lordship 
would wish to have them made. ‘‘Make the brew 
said he, ‘of the throat of a chorister, the quarters of the 
skin of a wolf's neck, and the sole of a woman's tongue!’? 
The onan Crispin made bold to answer in the nek 
of a timid and hesitating Why !"— Pri Dia Ro. 
head,” replied the wag, ‘ because the first never admi 
water, the second never bends on either side, and the nat, 
though always in motion, never wears out.” 

Painful Separation in High Life. ait to with feelings of 
the deepest regret, such as, in our present afflicted state, 
it would be utterly impossible for us to describe, that we 
record the followiog distressing fact, which we extract 
from one of the Freuch telegrams of last week : 

“The Duke of Malakoff has left Nancy.’’ 
What, let us ask in the name of outraged humanity, has 
bs Nancy ” done, to be left by the duke in this brutal and 
public ?—Punch. 


WENN RRR EN 


A gentleman of this city, whose family is luxuriating 
in the country, and who is compelled, tuerefore, to trust 
cuisine matters to the inexperienced hands of green 
eum te sent home an excellent watermelon one day last 

eek for dinner; but his astonishment was intense when 
be found that his ‘self’? had mistaken it for» squash, 
and boiled it wa jelly. Tne Cea man rewon- 
Strated mildly. ‘*Sure,’’ said the ‘*self,”’ ‘1 tuoughte it 
was a mignty sad squash. ” 


Arsene Towsinge first came to > Paris in 1832, having 
stoleu away from his family at wight. At that time the 
cholera was ravaging the city, aud at the hotel in the 
Piace Cambrai, wuere he was left by ee all 
the lodgers suve one had died with tuat disease This 
One, ou seeing Houssaye, exclaimed joyiully, “* Ah, if the 
cholera comes aguia to the hotel, it Las another to take 
before reacuing me.’ For four years Moussaye lived in 
almost abject avery: 


A poor widow’s little hay wanted a aan at school, but 
she couldn’t afford to buy him oue. The next day ‘after 
he bad asked for it, seeing oue in Luis hands, she inquired, 
in sowe surprise, ** Why, Tommy, dear, where did you 
get that slate?”—‘' IT heern you say, marm, when pay 
died,” he replied, ‘* that now Le was gone, we must 
above when we wanted anything—so I went up and hook- 
ed this slate off the roof. 1 wisn | had frame to it.’” 


Some person, Waileg for the papers iin east, yh 
everybody not to get excited. ‘luis is all nonsense. 
citement is the mvtive force to action; and to M.-3 
people not to get excited, is to desire them to remain in 
duu, stupid inactivity. Don't be afraid to think, and 
speak, and write, and act under excitement, tor you will 
not do eituer with effect and eae without excitement. 


** Are sisters Sal ant Nance resources, ew No, m: 
son. Why did you ask that question!’—** Because 
heard uncle John say, if a would only husband your 
resources, you could along a good deal better than 
youdo. And I thougat it would ve a good idea, because 
you wouldnt have so many young men here for supper 
every Sunday ss pean *sall, i ” 

From some cause or other. , waliaai we very bad 
the eyes. The moment the knot is tied, the bride’ 8 tal 
and two aunts, and « mothe’ r, rush into the * eet eee 

and have a ** good cry ”’ for hours together. 
& poor fellow ’s promise to pay ‘‘a young woman's 
bill”? should operate thus on the “ fluer feelings of our 
nature,’ puzzles us to divine. 
BAA RAR Aen nny 
Here is a genuine ne which must have been origi- 
nated by a born poe 
“* We miss am at the washing-tub, 
We miss thee at the ae 5 
In the morning you used to rub and scrub, 
And at nigut you ’d shout hosannah |” 


RAR nnn 


In a neighboring town lives a person who has always 
refused to give anything towards the support of religious 
worship. A few years ago a new church was built, and 
that gentleman, to the surprise of ail, gave a bell for the 
new structure. On being asked the reason, he said he 
never put his money where he could not hear it ring. 


PAPAL ALP AP PODS 


A story is told of the Dutch painter, Heimskerk, who 
died about 1622, that he left by his mill & sun of money 
yearly as a dowry apa one young girl of his native ving 
on condition that, on the day before her 





{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Leaf, psc se blade, hill, valley stream, the calm, un- 
clow 
Still mingle pers { with my eye in the days gone by. 
When Merge | "s loveliness and light fall round me dark 
ru wae indeed life’s heaviest curse—a heart that hath 
waxed old! WiuuaM Morasewe.u. 


Dahlias. 

Every cultivator of the dahlia is aware of the facility 
with which it is propagated by the cuttings of the young 
shoots, plunged in a little bottom heat—indeed, from a 
single root, under proper treatment, several dozens of 
young plants may be raised in a short space of time. But 
this method ought not, according to the opinion of some, 
to be practised by amateurs or others anxious to obtain 
fine, perfect flowers; because plants raised from cuttings 
do not produce equally perfect flowers, in regard w ~e, 
form and fullness, with those produced by plants grown 
from division of the tubers—the old method of propagat- 
ing dahlias. It has been said that plants raised from 
cuttings flower more abundantly than those raised by 
division, but we do not know that that has been clearly 
proved. 

Protection of Roses. 

Many roses require protection in winter, and all are 
benefited by it. They should be carefully bent to the 
ground, and fastened there by stakes, and their tops cov- 
ered with leaves, or a light dressing of litter—leaves we 
consider the best. Hybrid perpetual roses should always 
receive this amount of protection. The Bourbon, noi- 
sette, China and tea varieties are more tender, and require 
greater care to preserve them through the winter. Some 
persons dig them up in the fall, and bury them ina dry, 
sheltered corner of the garden; others set them in a 
rough frame, covered with window sash and matting; 
others again remove them to the greenhouse. But, ordi- 
narily, there is mo need of all this trouble. 

4 
The Ivy. 

Ivy requires a deep and somewhat light soil, into which 
fits roots can penetrate easily; and when grown for any 
purpose, in pots or boxes, it should be abundantly sup- 
plied with water. Ivy is useful in all cases where a 
naked space is to be covered with green ins short time; 
and is particularly valuable in town gardens, as it will 
bear the smoke, want of pure air and sun, better than 
most climbers. It should, in all close, crowded situa- 
tions, be abundantly supplied with water. 





Strepanthera. 

Cape bulbs, with very showy flowers, which may either 
be grown in pots, or in beds in the openair. A yellow 
loam is the most favorabie soil for these bulbs, and they 
need only the covering of a heap of dried leaves as pro- 
tection during the winter. 

Cherry-Bay. 

Cherry-bay and cherry-laurel are but old, almost obso- 

lete, English names for the common laurel, lately brought 





imto notice. 





and her future pee Bor should dance upon his grave! 
This tion was et with for several y 

“*Mr. Jones, have you gos @ match ?"’—* Yes, 
match for the old boy! There she is mixing up doagh.* ” 
Jones pointed to his wife, and then siid from the fron! 
door. ‘ihe last we saw of Jones he was * kiteing” it } ma 
the pesedoree eo Pe ent by « red-headed lady with a cis- 


For a 1 Poet's Critic. 
The Idyls a rhymster asperses 
de Public, rejoice and be ind! 
he were not abusing good verses. 
He'd be pe ually writing some e bad. 


The following toast is from a sahatie —* Woman! The 
fairest work of creation; the edition being extensive, let 
een igg te without a copy.” Our only ne igor Aig the 
wor t there are too many gilt-edged and ‘near 
bound copies in the market. ie 

‘* Jones,”’ said Brown, ‘aint you rather extravagan' 
dressing up that boy of ‘yours in patent-leather ns beowee 

“Yes,’’ said Jones, * but it’s all for my own conven- 

er do that than be obliged to black them 


Loud brayed an ass! Kate cried, to jeer 
Her spouse, with giddy carriage, 
“One of your relatives 1 hear!’ 
“ Yes, love,’’ suid he, ‘* by marriage!” 
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This long established and well known weekly pulerey, 
after thirteen years unequalled prosperity and ans vere 

has become a ‘ household wera” vom oo. 
nia, giaddening of rich a 
country, all over the wide extent of 
It sould be a weekly visitor to every 


(o> It {s just such a y father, brother 
dead would labpotnas 06 ee tan family, Prope - 
rin’ 
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It contains in its large, well diese and deep! 
pages not one vulgar word or line. “> 

t numbers among its regular contributors 

best male and female writers in the coun bs 


ulable 
—— provoke in the you! 
=n stores of knew’ tag “4 
ae are free from politics and jarring 


uc Its 
, ite t being to make home ° 
“Top is © the, tare oases thea bas IY pene been oo 
popular s favorite throughout the country. 
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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER xix, 


UNEXPECTED DiscLosuRnes, 
Lours visited his 


a ‘s—departure 


ciples business in a satisfactory manner 
and having written to Boston to this effect, he 
returned to Paris, there to await Mr. Clarkson’: | 


Having now abundance of leisure, he spen: 
much of his time with Margueritte, and with hi 
Grandfather, who, contrary to his expectations, 
he found still living, and apparently in much th: 
same state of health as when he left him « 
couple of months previous. 


upon Gerval on his return to Paris, but he wa 


quite recovered from his long and severe iliness 
and having learnt that there was a demand for 
men of his profession in the United States, h 
had emigrated to America, taking with him hic 
wife and child. He had, however, left a note for 
Louis, in which he thanked him for his kindness, 
and gave him the address of the gentleman i: 
New Orieans through whose influence he ex pected 
to find employment, at the same time requesting 
the young ian to let him know when he retarnes 
to Boston, and he would endeavor to see him 
and with respect to the information he wished « 
give him in relation to his father, he wrote tha: 
he bad reason to believe that in New Orleans hi 
would find a person whose testimony would cor 
roborate that which he had only learnt from 
what might prove to be doubtful authority 
The young man, therefore, greatly as curiosis 
was aroused, was obliged to content himself wit: 
the hope of meeting Ger val in America. 

Une day when Marguerite and he had gone o: 
& visit to Passy, they found the old colonel muc 
livelier and more communicative than usual, an 
the thought struck Louis, that since Gerval he 
hinted that he had known his (Louis's) father, t,. 
old gentlenan might possibly know somethin, 
of the man. 

It was difficult matter to make Monsien 
Dapin understand any topic of conversation ut: 
ciently well to enable him to take part in :. 
partly on account of his deafness, and partly b- 
cause his memory failed him, and he was apt 
confuse dates in a most unaccountable manne 
At length, after many vain efforts Louls ma 
the old gentleman understand that he desired 
know whether he had any knowledge of « m> 
of the name of Gerval. 

“Gerval, Gerval 1” muttered the old ma 
“I think I recollect the name. Let me seo 
Gervai—is he an old man, my child 1” 

“ Non, monsieur,” replied Louis. “He is 
man of avout my age, | should imagine.” 

“ Ab, then | don’t know w whom you refer 
said the oid gentleman. “ The only Gerval 

I know mast now be nearly as old as lam. } 
was an eminent jeweller and lapidary, who - 
sided near the Palais Hoyal, before the revo! 
tion. Ah,” continued the colonel, as remin 





eences of former days flashed through bis min: 










#1 was « great patron of Gerval's in my your 
days. Ah, those times have gone by—gone 
—gone by!” 





PAINTER o Papea et aS woara ” 
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Tonle was sai tha his g had aiden 
ra 
Passing away, and that if he lived J 


The young man recollected his promise to cal! : 
disappointed in not seeing him ; the lapidary had - 











told that 
iis remark 
An, and a 
vdy wi 








